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CHAPTER I. MIDDLEHAM’S MURDER. 

Mipptenam’s. Nothing more nor less. 
Fat black letters on a worn brass plate, 
screwed on to a shabby old swinging door, 
its upper half of smeared bad glass in 
prison between two sets of bars, its lower 
of wood, once brown and varnished, now 
paintless, notched and indented with the 
boot-heels -of coming and going clerks, 
whose ears bristled with pens, whose 
mouths were temporary receptacles for 
pendent straps or tape, whose hands were 
laden with enormous black leather pouches, 
bills for acceptance or payment fluttering 
between their fingers, and who had only 
their knees and feet left, with which to 
plunge at Middleham’s door. Clerks came 
and went all day, and customers too for 
the matter of that, for Middleham’s was a 
bank. A bank in a narrow little lane, 
forming the connecting link between two 
great thoroughfares in the city, with a 
provision merchant’s next door to it; a 
very objectionable neighbour, whose huge 
vans, piled with egg-boxes and butter- 
tubs, sides of bacon and mountains of 
cheese, used to block up the little lane, 
and render it impossible for the coachmen 
of Middleham’s customers, the smart 
gentlemen from the West-end, or the old 
ladies from Brixton, to get the neat 
broughams, or the lumbering landaus, up 
to Middleham’s door. Old ladies, whose 
feet were run over by eggbox-bearing 
barrows, old gentlemen, whose hats were 
crushed by butter-firkins on their down- 
ward flight, declared that they would 
stand this state of things no longer, and 
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that they would “withdraw their account ” j 


from Middleham’s. But they never carried 
out the threat. Few strangers ever 
commenced business with Middlehams, 
but the old families who had shown their 
confidence in the founder of the house 
more than a hundred and fifty years ago, 
banked with it still; all the scions of 
the old families, starting for themselves, 
took to Middleham’s as naturally as 
to shaving, and spread its business 
far and wide. Hugh Middleham, who 
represented the firm in 1860, could 
recollect that when he was taken into 
partnership with his father, some five-and- 
twenty years before, the bank had not 
half the number of accounts open, and yet 
there were few new names in the ledgers, 
no increase in the number of clerks behind 
the counter, and no decrease in the dingi- 
ness, the ink-spottedness and the shabbi- 
ness of the counter itself, and in fact, of 
the entire establishment. 

People said, and said truly, that half 
the success of the bank was due to Hugh 
Middleham himself. Though a shrewd 
and sensible man, making his ordinary in- 
vestments with discretion, but not above 
an occasional speculative flight for a small 
amount, and with earned money, there 
were many commercial men in the city of 
London who were his equal in knowledge 
of finance; it was his manner, so frank 
and apparently sincere with men, so 
polished and courtier-like with women, to 
which Hugh Middleham was indebted ‘for 
his luck. When he was a young man it 
had won him a pretty graceful girl, with 
a pretty little fortune, for his wife, and 
now that he was a white-haired, fresh- 
coloured old gentleman, invariably in a 
blue coat, buff waistcoat, and grey trousers, 





whom the pretty girl had long since left a 
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widower, the same luck seemed to attend 
him. Although there was no lady to take 
the position of hostess, Mr. Middleham’s 
arden-parties, at his lovely villa, at 
oddonford, on the Thames, were attended 
by those persons whom the fashionable 
world most delights to honour, and he had 
the opportunity—of which he but seldom 
took advantage—of intimacy at some of the 
best houses. He was, in his later years at 
least, a quiet domestic little man, happiest 
in pottering about his fine grounds, and 
giving directions to the gardeners (which 
would have resulted in the complete 
destruction of anything like beauty, and 
which. the men received with humility 
and never acted on) and in lying out in 
his punt on the river, in the shade of the 
overhanging trees, reading Horace. Occa- 
sionally, perhaps once or twice a month, 
he would inhabit some rooms over the 
bank, which he had furnished when a 
bachelor, and which he still used when 
business matters detained him in town. 
One morning when the provision-mer- 
chant, who lived at Highbury, and in- 
variably came into the city occupying the 
same seat on the same omnibus, descended 
at the corner of the lane, he found the 
narrow space usually taken up by his own 
vans occupied by a pushing surging mass 
of humanity, a crowd which ebbed and 
flowed, elbowed and fought, and was 
hoarse and mad with excitement. The 
provision-merchant’s first idea was that 
his premises were on fire. That was the 
haunting demon of his life, ruining his 
rest at Highbury, and rendering all the 
pleasures and profit of enormous exports 
comparatively valueless. But when he 
looked up and saw the crane peacefully at 
work, and the firkins as usual dangling in 
mid-air; when—knowing full well that 
frizzling bacon and lard will smell—he 
sniffed, and found no answering odour; 
when he found no trace of smoke or 
flame, he was re-assured. It was round 
Middleham’s premises that the crowd was 
fighting, and at Middleham’s door were 
stationed two policemen. The provision- 
merchant, whose healthy colour, startled 
by his first fright, had come back to his 
pendulous cheeks, turned pale again. He 
kept a tolerably heavy account at Middle- 
ham’s, as his father and grandfather had 
done before him, and over and above the 
ordinary balance, there was a special sum 
of five thousand pounds, paid in last week 
and destined to be that day remitted to 
his Irish bacon-factors, and it was plain 





that the bank was broke! And yet there 
were none of the usual signs of a house 
which has stopped payment, clerks went 
in and out between the policemen, with 
astonishment and dismay in their faces, 
but depositing notes and bills in their 
black leather pouches with customary 
business regularity, and no written or 
printed notice of any kind was pasted on 
the open doors. The provision-merchant 
could not make it out, and was himself 
nearly frantic with curiosity; he flung 
himself into the crowd, and by dint of 
stamping on feet, and twisting his elbows 
into stomachs and faces, struggled to the 
doorstep, and was landed within the 
rescuing clutch of one of the constables, to 
whom he was known, and to whom he 
gaspingly addressed the question, “ What’s 
the matter?” 

The officer, a full-fed personage, with a 
red face and gorgeous whiskers, whose 
tightly buttoned blue tunic seemed to fit 
him like a skin, paused a moment, in 
order that his hearer might be duly im- 
pressed, and then said, in a fat whisper, 
** Murder!” 

“What?” shrieked the provision- 
merchant, who would have fallen back 
had he not been propped up by the crowd. 

“Murder,” repeated the policeman. 
““Mr. Middleham—up there!” and he 
jerked his thumb in the direction of the 
upper story. 

‘“*Good Lord, how did it happen? Who 
did it? Have they caught him? Tellus 
all about it! ” said the provision-merchant, 
essaying to steady himself against pressure 
by leaning on the sturdy blue breast before 
him. 

But the constable pushed him gently 
off, murmuring, “ No time now, sir. 
They’ll tell you all about it in your place, 
they know all the particulars there.” Then 
in a louder tone he cried, making a rush 
at the crowd, “now, will you stand back, 
and let them as has business, come and do 
it? Will you move on there, I say!” 

The news was true. Mr. Middleham 
had been up in town and at his business 
as usual on the previous day, and late in 
the afternoon had sent a message to the 
housekeeper, the only person who resided 
on the premises, announcing his intention 
of sleeping at the bank that night, and 
desiring that his rooms might be prepared. 
He left the bank shortly before the closing 
hour, and returned about nine in the even- 
ing. Where he had been in the interval 
was not precisely known, but he was believed 
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to have walked to his club at the West-end, 
and to have dined there. This was his 
ordinary practice when he remained in 
town, and there was no reason to think he 
would have departed from it on the present 
occasion. At half-past ten the housekeeper, 
who had been for thirty years in the service 
of the family, took her master a jug of hot 
water, which, with the spirit-case and the 
sugar-basin, she placed by his side on the 
table at which he was working at accounts. 
With the freedom which such length of 
service gave her, the woman expressed her 
regret that her master should be engaged 
in business matters so late, and Mr. Mid- 
dleham replied pleasantly, avowing that 
though work was little more irksome to 
him than when he started in life, he should 
not then be occupying himself but for the 
absence on a confidential mission on the 
Continent of Mr. Heath, the principal 
cashier. Mr. Heath, however, was ex- 
pected back the next day, and Mr. Middle- 
ham laughingly assured the housekeeper 
that she should not see him for a long 
time, as he intended to pass his evenings 
regularly at Loddonford until the bad 
weather set in. The woman then wished 


him good-night and left him. That was 


the last time he was seen alive. 

There was seldom any occasion to waken 
Mr. Middleham. Amongst his country 
habits was one of early rising, and when 
he slept in London he was generally up by 
seven o'clock, and had a stroll to London 
Bridge to look at the shipping, or through 
Billingsgate or Leadenhall markets, before 
breakfast. When, therefore, on the next 
morning eight o’clock came and there were 
no signs of her master, the housekeeper 
fancied that, tired out with the previous 
night’s work, he must have overslept him- 
self, and, going to his room, tapped at the 
door. There was no reply, and, believing 
him to be still asleep, the woman went 
away, returning in half-an-hour’s time, 
when she repeated her knocking, again 
without effect. By this time, Mr. Frod- 
sham, the second clerk, who in the absence 
of Mr. Heath, the principal cashier, at- 
tended early to make preparations for the 
opening of the bank, had arrived, and the 
housekeeper, somewhat nervous, went down- 
stairs, and besought him to accompany her 
to her master’s door. Mr. Frodsham, a 
highly respectable but rather stupid 
elderly man, whose stupidity had caused 
him to be passed over in the bank, and 
whose chief idea was never to do anything 
beyond that for which he was engaged, at 





first declined, pleading that to arouse Mr. 
Middleham was no part of his duty; but 
being further persuaded, and, moreover, 
finding it necessary to obtain the key of 
the strong room, which was in Mr. Middle- 
ham’s possession, he consented, and the two 
proceeded together to the chamber door. 

The woman knocked, and still there was 
no reply. Then Mr. Frodsham, feeling 
that he had committed himself by coming, 
and could only compromise himself a little 
more by taking part in the proceedings, 
tried his hand at rapping, and, finding it 
of no avail, touched the door-handle. To 
his surprise it turned within his grasp, 
and there was nothing to prove an obstacle 
to their entering the room. 

They entered accordingly. The chamber 
was dark, the Venetian blinds being down. 
Noiselessly they advanced a few steps; 
then halted. 

“Mr. Middleham !”’ said the clerk. 

“Are you awake, sir?” asked the house- 
keeper. 

No reply. No sound at all, save the 
ticking of the old-fashioned clock on the 
mantelpiece, where a battered old bronze 
Time was leaning on an hour-glass, that 
looked like a couple of inverted kettle- 
drums, and aiming his dart in the direction 
of the closed curtains of the bed. 

“He sleeps heavily, ma’am, whispered 
Mr. Frodsham. 

“I’m afraid he’s ill,” said the house- 
keeper, in the same tone. “ Such a regular 
gentleman and—will you mind pulling up 
the blind ? ” 

This was clearly not in his engagement ; 
but the old gentleman yielded, with a sigh. 
The blinds pulled up, the small table 
which usually stood by the bedside was 
discovered to be overturned, and the 
watch, pocket-book, and candlestick on 
the floor. When she saw this, the woman 
turned deadly pale and burst into tears. 

“T’m sure he’s ill!” she said, rushing 
to the bed and drawing back the curtains. 
The next moment she fell back with a 
scream; and the old clerk, bending for- 
ward, saw his master’s body lying stiff 
and lifeless across the bed. 

“Life had been extinct some hours 
before the discovery of the body,” said 
a young gentleman of three-and-twenty 
(vainly endeavouring, by the adoption of 
spectacles and a shaved forehead to make 
himself look like three-and-thirty), who 
was fetched from a neighbouring surgery, 
where he passed his time in eating Tolu 
lozenges, out of one of the drawers, and 
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taking “ pot-shots” at a plaster of Paris 
horse, which stood in the window, with 
corks which he picked out of another 
drawer. “The cause? There was not 
much doubt about that!” And the young 
gentleman pointed to the face of the 
corpse, which was of a ghastly, livid hue, 
and to the swollen throat, on which there 
were blue marks, and scratches, and in- 
dentations. 

A horrible idea flashed across Mr. Frod- 
sham’s mind. At his first glance at the 
body he thought his master had had a fit, 
but he guessed the truth now, and called 
out in a voice quivering with emotion, 

“Good God! Mr. Middleham has been 
murdered ! ” 

“Precisely!” said the young surgeon, 
who began to look upon the incident as a 
great stroke of luck; to see his way to 
being called as a witness on the inquest; 
to getting his name into the papers, and 
perhaps to reaching that much-thought-of 
turning-point in his career, which, a few 
hours before, had seemed such a long way 
off. 

“Oh!” cried the housekeeper, who, 
honestly and sincerely affected, was shed- 
ding tears copiously, ‘“‘was my poor master 
strangled, then, sir? ” 

*“* Strangled is the ordinary word,” said 
the surgeon, settling his spectacles, and 
concentrating all his energies into looking 
clever, ‘‘we have another term in the 
profession, which—which, however, I need 
not enter upon just now. The police must 
be sent for,” continued the young man, 
who knew the routine of these matters, 
from having been assistant to the divisional 
surgeon, “and there'll be an inquest and 
so on, at which, of course, I shall have to 
be present. I’ll take the liberty of leaving 
my card upon the mantelpiece: I live 
quite handy here. Good day, for the 
present!” And as he went down-stairs, 
he had a pleasant word or two with an 
old acquaintance, the sergeant of police, 
who had been summoned. 

The police investigation was of the 
usual character. The sergeant, a type of 
his class, steady, sturdy and stupid, after a 
careful inspection of the body, made with a 
certain amount of decency and reverence, 
announced his conviction that “violence 
had been used,” an opinion which seemed to 
be infinitely consoling to the two constables 
who accompanied him. 

“The crime being settled,” prosed the 
worthy sergeant, looking round upon his 
little audience of four, “‘we come to the 





motive. And that,” he added, after a 
pause, “I don’t at present see. It could 
not be robbery, for here,” stooping down 
and gathering the articles from the floor, 
“here is deceased’s watch and pocket- 
book. If the object of the murderer had 
been robbery, he would not have left these 
behind ! ” 

“What about the bank?” cried Mr. 
Frodsham, growing impatient. 

“The bank!” said the sergeant, to 
whom the words conveyed an entirely new 
idea, but who, nevertheless, contrived to 
suppress any sign of surprise, ‘the bank! 
I was a-comin’ to that, sir! We must see 
if they’ve been up to any of their games 
down-stairs.” 

“We must take Mr. Middleham’s keys 
with us, if you please,” said Mr. Frod- 
sham. ‘“ There’s one on the bunch which 
opens the safe in the private office, where 
the key of the strong-room is always 
kept. I must have that at once, to give 
out the money, for it’s close upon nine 
o’clock.” 

But the bunch of keys was nowhere to 
be found. The housekeeper was almost 
positive she had noticed them at her 
master’s elbow, when she took up the 
spirit-case on the previous night, and the 
dining-room, as well as the bed-room, was 
thoroughly searched, but without any 
result. 

What was to be done? The time was 
getting on and the bank must be opened. 
Then Mr. Frodsham suddenly recollected 
that young Danby, who acted asa kind of 
confidential clerk and private secretary to 
Mr. Middleham, had another key of the 
safe. Mr. Danby had probably arrived by 
that time; they had better go down. So 
they went down, leaving the weeping 
housekeeper to perform the last offices for 
the dead man whom she had served so 
long in life; the sergeant, who ever since 
he had heard of Mr. Danby’s having a 
duplicate key of the safe, had been 
solemnly endeavouring to think, walking 
with a meditative air, and abstractedly 
feeling in the hind pocket of his coat for 
handcuffs. 

When they reached the bank, they found 
most of the clerks already arrived, gathered 
together in a cluster, and expressing their 
curiosity as to what could have happened, 
the only clue having been some mysterious 
words uttered by the office porter, who had 
seen the entrance of the constables, and who 
had concluded therefrom that something 
was “up.” Mr. Danby, standing a little 
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apart from the others, and in the act of 
changing his shooting-jacket for an office 
coat, was quietly beckoned by Mr. Frod- 
sham. He was a good-looking youngster 
of four-and-twenty, with a frank, ingenu- 
ous expression, crisply curling chestnut 
hair, regular features, and brilliant teeth. 
Had he a duplicate key of the safe? Cer- 
tainly he had; but why was he asked? 
Was anything the matter? Mr. Frodsham 
shrugged his shoulders and heaved a sigh. 
The sergeant was heard to murmur some- 
thing about “words took down” and “not 
committing yourself:” the key was pro- 
duced ; and the policeman, Mr. Frodsham, 
and Mr. Danby walked into a private office 
—Mr. Moger, the recognised wit among the 
clerks, causing great mirth by whispering 
that “ Danby had frisked the till, and was 
going to be searched.” 

There was no necessity for Mr. Danby’s 
key, for the door of the safe stood wide 
open. Mr. Frodsham could scarcely believe 
his eyes, and young Danby uttered a loud 
exclamation of astonishment. The police- 
men looked on in silence; but the sergeant, 
with his eye on Mr. Danby, repeated the 
handenff-searching process. Mr. Frod- 
sham was the first to speak. 

“It’s plain enough now,” said he; 
“there’s been robbery as well as murder. 
The villains must have been disturbed 
and hurried off, leaving the door open ! ” 

“T don’t know that,” said Mr. Danby, 
who had approached the safe. “ Every- 
thing here seems undisturbed ; and here 
is the key of the strong room in its usual 
position. Mr. Middleham may have for- 
gotten a 

“Bah!” said Mr. Frodsham, taking a 
sonorous pinch of snuff. “Did you ever 
know Mr. Middleham forget anything in 
business ? I never did, and I’ve been with 
him for thirty years!” 

“ Better get to the strong-room, gentle- 
men, please,” interposed the sergeant ; 
“talkin’s a waste of time in these matters.” 

The strong-room door was found locked ; 
but when it was opened, there was an end 
to all doubt as to what had been done. 
The floor was strewn with bits of cut cord 
and tape, with seals adhering to it; one of 
the office candles, in its old-fashioned, 
heavy, lead candlestick, was on a shelf; 
two large boxes, belonging to customers, 
had been forced open, the chisel used in 
the process lying by them. Mr. Frodsham 
lifted a sunk lid in a kind of counter 
across the far end of the room, and looked 
eagerly into the aperture. Then he cried 








out, and beckoned those who were standing 
stupefied to come to him. 

“There were two thousand sovereigns 
in this till last night,” he said, shaking all 
over. “ Two thousand ; for I counted them 
myself, and now there’s not one—not a 
single one!” 

“Better look at the notes,” said Mr. 
Danby, taking down something looking 
like a book, and unbuckling the straps 
surrounding it. ‘“ No!” he said, ranning 
his eyes and fingers rapidly over the crisp 
Bank of England notes, lying flat on each 
other, and divided into packets of different 
amounts. “All seems straight here; the 
thieves must have missed them ! ” 

“ Not much of a miss they did’nt make 
observed the sergeant forcibly, though un- 
grammatically; “‘a sovereign ‘ll go any- 
where, but them notes is no good to them, 
numbers known and stopped, must send 
’em abroad, getting, perhaps, three shillin’s 
in the pound, and the large ones not to 
be fobbed off at any price! They knew 
what they was about, this lot did, knew 
what bankin’ business meant, into the 
bargain !” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Mr. Frodsham, indignantly. 

“What I say, sir,” answered the sergeant, 
coolly, but with perfect respect. ‘“ To my 
mind this was a put-up job, this was; the 
parties as were in it knew all about the 
ins and outs of this establishment, knew 
their way all about the place, where the 
keys was kept, and where to lay their 
hands on this or that, knew the chief 
cashier—who, I’ve heard, is a remarkable 
smart man—was away, and that, no offence 
to you sir,” turning to Mr. Frodsham, 
“things might have gone a little slack, 
and discipline not be maintained at the 
usual very high pitch. What they did not 
know, and what no one could have known, 
for he seems to have settled it all unex- 
pected, poor gentleman, was that Mr. Mid- 
dleham intended to sleep at the bank last 
night, and that cost him his life.” 

“Do you think so, sergeant?” said Mr. 
Frodsham. ‘“ Good Lord, what an awful 
idea—such a mere chance as that! ” 

“My notion is that they wanted the old 
gentleman’s keys, and the old gentleman 
would not let ’em have ’em. And—and 
that’s how it came about! However,” 
continued the sergeant, “this is a big 
business, sir, and I must report it to my in- 
spector. I’ll leave my men on the premises, 
if you please, for when the news gets wind 
I dare say you'll have a crowd round here. 
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Mr. Middleham was a well-known man, 
and it ain’t everyday that we has a murder 
and a bank robbery in the city !” 

As the sergeant passed out of the private 
door he noticed that business had com- 
menced in the bank, and that much con- 
versation, upon what subject there could be 
no doubt, was being carried on across the 
counter. But Mr. Frodsham and young 
Danby returned to the strong-room, after 
the former had given out the money for 
the day, and then pursued their investiga- 
tion. All the deeds and papers, all the 
bonds and securities, were there, but a 
large amount of jewellery, left there for 
safe keeping, had vanished, and Mr. Danby 
hunted in vain forsome magnificentdiamond 
ornaments, deposited by a foreign customer 
of the bank, which he recollected assisting 
Mr. Heath in cataloguing and packing 
shortly before the chief cashier went away. 
By the time they had finished their search, 
and made memoranda of what they sup- 
posed to be missing, the inspector had 
visited the bed-room, the hue and cry had 
spread, the lane was lined by the crowd, 
the news had reached the newspaper offices, 
ragged boys with copiesof ‘‘ Third Edition” 
hanging over their arms, were charging 
up Fleet-street, yelling out, “ Murder— 
banker—robbery,” the whole London world 
took it up, and “ Middleham’s murder” 
was at once installed as the topic of the day. 

Middleham’s murder! It was years 
since a crime had been committed under 
circumstances of such daring atrocity, 
years since a victim of such position, and 
so well known, had been selected. It was 
the theme of discussion everywhere, in 
the city taverns, where the clerks ate their 
stand-up luncheons at the bar, and the 
city clubs, where the smart stock-brokers, 
and the portly old merchants, took their 
mid-day meal; at the Bentinck, of which 
the dead man had been a member so many 
years, and where his elegy was spoken in 
the words “ Middleham played a steady 
game—your deal;” in society, which 
bestowed a few words of astonished pity 
on the manner of his death “so horrid, 
don’t you know!” and forgot him im- 
mediately after; up the river where, for a 
year or two, boating-men would point out 
the lovely lawn at Loddonford, as the 
“place” which “belonged to that old 
banking buffer who was murdered in the 
city.” Daily newspapers published sersa- 
tion articles about it, and a weekly illus- 
trated journal gave a view of the room in 
which the crime was committed, a view 





which was somewhat blurred and spotty 
in its general effect, to be accounted for 
by the fact that it had already done duty 
as ‘‘ Bed-room of the Mannings in Miniver 
place, Bermondsey,” and “ Rush’s kitchen.” 
It was made the theme for magazine 
poetry, and the text for sermons, and 
afforded many Little-Bethel divines an 
opportunity for enlarging on the sin of 
making money, and keeping a country 
house. 

Middleham’s murder! For murder it 
was, though some would-be wiseacres 
hinted at suicide. The coroner (a very 
pleasant little man, devoted to Thames 
angling, and well acquainted with the 
deceased at Loddonford) held an inquest, 
and the jury brought in a verdict of 
“wilful murder, against some person or 
persons unknown.” Unknown they were, 
and unknown they seemed likely to 
remain, for the police were quite unable 
to hit upon their track. 





AN OLD MINE RE-OPENED. 





Tue ancient British and the modern 
English word “Cant” have widely different 
meanings. So recently as the Elizabethan 
era its original signification had been lost 
in the darkness of antiquity. At that day 
it was applied to what was called the 
jargon or gibberish used for purposes of 
secrecy by thieves, tramps, beggars and 
gipsies, and was supposed to be no lan- 
guage at all, but a merely arbitrary 
creation of the vulgar and _ illiterate. 
Gradually this meaning of the word gave 
place to that which it now retains— 
hypocritical and insincere speech. A 
canting hypocrite is a bad man who 
pretends to be a good man; a fellow who 
affects to be better, and holier, than his 
neighbours, though all the while he may 
be a scoundrel. 

The author of a philological work which 
was published in 1689, under the title of 
“Gazophylacium Anglicanum, containing 
the derivation of English words, proper 
and common, proving the Dutch and 
Saxon to be the prime fountains; fitted to 
the capacity of the English reader, who 
may be curious to know the original of 
his mother tongue:” gave a curious ety- 
mology for the word “cant.” ‘To cant,” 
he says, is to use canting language, 
possibly from the Teutonic Tand, a ridi- 
culous phantasm ; or from the Latin cento, 
idle discourse.” This derivation was not 
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satisfactory to other compilers of Dic- 
tionaries—to Johnson and his successor 
Richardson. The latter held that the terms 
“cant” and “canting,” were probably 
derived “from ‘chaunt’ and ‘ chaunting,’ 
the whining tone and modulation of voice 
adopted by beggars with intent to coax, 
wheedle, or cajole.” Bailey’s Dictionary de- 
scribed “Cant” to be gibberish, pedlar’s 
French, and the obscure talk of gipsies 
and rogues. Dr. Johnson, apparently to 
his own satisfaction, traced the word from 
the Latin cantus, a song; and gave five 
shades of meaning to it; first, a corrupt 
dialect used by beggars and vagabonds; 
second, a form of speaking peculiar to 
some certain class or body of men ; third, 
a whining pretension to goodness; fourth 
a barbarous jargon; and fifth an auction. 
For the last of these meanings he cites the 
authority of Dean Swift. The Latin 
etymology looks plausible enough, but is 
erroneous. That which is given in the 
Spectator is still more amusing than 
those of Johnson and his predecessors. 
“ Cant,” says the Spectator, in an article 
written by Tickell, “is, by some people, 
derived from one Andrew Cant, who, 
they say, was a Presbyterian minister in 
some illiterate part of Scotland, who by 
exercise and use had obtained the faculty, 
alias gift, of talking in the pulpit in such 
a dialect that it is said he was understood 
by none but his own congregation, and 
not by all of them. Since Master Cant’s 
time it has been understood in a larger 
sense, and signifies all sudden whinings, 
exclamations, unusual tones, and, in fine, 
all praying and preaching like the un- 
learned of the Presbyterians.” 

Philologists looked so far a-field to 
make discoveries, only because they were 
ignorant of the fact that there was an 
unexplored mine of language under their 
very feet, and that the old speech of the 
British people had not so wholly perished 
from the land as men supposed. Had 
they known in what direction to turn 
their researches, they would have dis- 
covered that the true root of the word 
Cant, is the Gaelic and ancient British 
Cainnt, which simply signifies language ; 
the language, in fact, of the British people 
before the irruption of the Anglo-Saxons 
and Danes. This language, or part of it, 
still survives in Ireland and the Highlands 
of Scotland, and has left many traces in 
the vernacular English as spoken during 
the last thousand years. Every now and 
then an old word from this ancient sub- 





stratum exudes through the Anglo-Saxon 
upper crust of modern English, and, if 
noticed by philologists, is said to be 
cant, or slang, and described as low, vul- 
gar, and without etymology. The real 
derivation of a few of these despised, but 
venerable and expressive words, apropos 
of a recently published Slang Dictionary, 
may be of interest at a time like this, when 
a Celtic revival, begun by German scholars, 
is slowly extending itself to Great Britain. 

The editor of the Slang Dictionary, 
Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotical 
(Chatto and Windus, 1874), says, truly, 
“The word Cant, in its old sense, and 
Slang in its modern acceptation, although 
used by good writers and persons of 
education as synonymous, are in reality 
quite distinct and separate terms. Cant, 
apart from religious hypocrisy, refers to 
the old secret language of gipsies, thieves, 
tramps, and beggars. Slang represents 
that evanescent language, ever changing 
with fashion and taste, which has come 
into vogue during the last seventy or 
eighty years, spoken by persons in every 
class of life, rich and poor, honest and dis- 
honest. Cant is old; Slang is new and 
ever changing.” 

The collection of cant and slang, or, as 
they were once called, flash words and 
phrases, is no new thing in English litera- 
ture. One of the earliest was published 
in the sixteenth century, under the title of 
the Fraternitie of Vagabonds. This was 
followed, some years later, in 1566, by a 
Caveat, or Warning for Common Cursetors, 
vulgarly called Vagabonds, set forth by 
Thomas Harman, Esquire, for the utility 
and profit of his natural country, &c., a 
new edition of which was published in 
1871. This book is principally devoted 
to an account of the tricks of thieves 
and tramps, and contains a not very 
copious glossary of their peculiar words, 
without any attempt to show their origin 
or etymology. Various other collections 
of a similar kind appeared at intervals, 
until the year 1785, when the most pre- 
tentious and important of them was pub- 
lished by Captain Grose, under the title 
of “A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue.” This work, however, has long 


been superseded, and its place promises 
to be assumed and retained by the far 
more copious Slang Dictionary which has 
just made its appearance. 

I propose to treat only of Cant or Cainnt, 
derived from the old British and Gaelic 
tongue, and shall select from a multitude of 
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words a few which have incorporated them- 
selves into the vulgar speech—of the upper 
as well as of the lower orders—and which 
are heard on every side, both in town and 
country. Many of them, it will be seen, 
have forced their way into literary accept- 
ance; and most of them are now, for the 
first time, traced to their sources. 

Beak.—A magistrate, a police magis- 
trate: Gaelic, Beachd, judgment ; whence 
Beachdair, one who sits in judgment. The 
Slang Dictionary says the ancient word was 
beck, and was derived from the Saxon 
beag, a necklace or gold collar, emblem of 
authority. The compiler queries whether 
the word is connected with the Italian 
becco, which means a bird’s beak, and 
also a blockhead ! 

Banyan days.—This phrase is employed 
by sailors, to denote the days when no 
animal food is served out to them. The 
word is derived from the remembrance of 
their childhood on shore, when bread-and- 
milk days came round twice or thrice in 
the week. Dr. Worcester, in his Dic- 
tionary, says, the Banians are “a peculiar 
class among the Hindoos, who believe in 
metempsychosis, and therefore abstain 
from animal food.” The real derivation 
is to be found nearer home, in the Gaelic 
Bainne, milk, and bannachan, a cake made 
with milk. 

Bloke.—This word has recently become 
popular to signify disrespectfully a man, 
a person, a party. The Slang Dictionary 
derives it from the gipsy and Hindoo 
loke, or from the northern English 
bloacher, any large animal. In Gaelic 
the consonants b and pare almost identical 
in pronunciation. The word is of native, 
not of Hindoo, growth. The Gaelic ploc, 
signifies a round mass, a large head; 
plocach, a stout man; plocag, a stout 
woman; plocanta, a stout, sturdy person, 
one with large cheeks. 

Boss.—The master or chief person in a 
shop or factory. This word, recently in- 
troduced into England from the United 
States, was originally used by the American 
working classes to avoid the word master 
—a word which was only employed to 
signify the relation between a slave-owner 
and his human chattel. Bos, in Gaelic, 
signifies the hand; whence bos bhuail, 
to slap or strike hands, and bos ghaire, 
applause by the clapping of hands. Bos, 
or Boss, used in this sense, would mean 
the chief hand in the business, where all the 
workmen are known as hands, and would 
thus become a euphemism for the master. 








Brick.—This expression implies the 
highest commendation of a man’s 
character. ‘“ He’s a regular brick,” ie. 
the best of good fellows. The learned 
have accepted a Greek origin for this 
phrase, and derived it from an expression 
of Aristotle’s, tetragdnos anér, a man 
of four corners. But the derivation, though 
universally admitted, may, nevertheless, 
be wrong. At all events a Gaelic root 
suggests itself for consideration. In that 
language brigh signifies pith, essence, 
vigour, spirit; and brigheil, spirited, pithy, 
strong; whence by metaphor, a “brick” 
may mean a man of the right spirit. 

Bumper.—A full glass or goblet. Many 
attempts have been made to trace the 
origin of this word. Some have derived 
it from a supposed habit in England in 
pre-Protestant times of drinking in a full 
glass to the health of the bon pére, i.e. the 
Pope. Others have derived it from bump, 
a protuberance, because in a bumper the 
liquor flows, or protrudes, over the brim. 
The Gaelic supplies a third derivation in 
the words bun, the bottom, and barr, the 
top; corrupted in pronunciation into bum- 
barr, ie. full from the bottom to the top. 
A bumper house, in theatrical parlance, 1s 
a house full from the bottom to the top. 

Cabbage.—To steal ; originally and still 
applied to tailors and milliners, who are 
supposed to cut off for their own use 
pieces of the cloth, silk, velvet, or other 
materials entrusted to them to be made up. 
Gaelic cabaich, to notch, to indent, to 
make square, or blunt, by cutting off the 
end of anything. 

Card.—A person, a man,a fellow; a 
“queer card,” a strange person, an odd 
fellow, a “cool card,” a coolly impudent 
person. Gaelic caird, a workman, a me- 
chanic, a tinker. 

Cagg.—To abstain for a certain time 
from liquor. Grove says this “ is a military 
term used by the private soldiers, signify- 
ing a solemn vow or resolution not to get 
drunk for a certain time, or, as the term 
is, not till their cagg is out; which vow 
is commonly observed with strictness; ”’ 
ex. “ I have cagged myself for six months.” 
** Excuse me this time and I will cagg for 
a year.” This term is also in use among 
the common people in Scotland. Gaelic 
cagail, to save, to spare, to refrain, to 
economise. Cagailt, frugality, parsimony. 
Cagallach, careful, sparing, niggardly. 

Corned.—Drunk, intoxicated. Possibly 
derived, says the Slang Dictionary, “ from 
soaking or pickling oneself (with liquor) 
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like corned beef.” 
nifies a horn, or a drinking cup, made of 
horn, whence the cant phrase corned, 
applied to a man who had lifted the horn, 
or corn, to his mouth too frequently. 

Crib.—A house, a lodging, a place of 
rest for the night. In Gaelic criobh signi- 
fies a tree; whence tramps, beggars, and 
vagrants, compelled sometimes to sleep in 
the fields or by the wayside, or under trees, 
in default of better accommodation, would 
speak of their nightly resting-place as 
their criobh, or tree. 

Cove.—A man, a person, “ Originally in 
the time of Henry the Seventh, cofe or 
cuffin,” says the Slang Dictionary, “altered 
in Decker’s time to cove.” See Wit’s 
Recreations, 1654, “ there is a gentry cove 
here. Probably connected with cuif, which, 
in the North of England, signifies a lout, 
or awkward fellow.” The word has a 
more honourable origin, and is from the 
Gaelic caomh (pronounced caov), which 
signifies gentle, courteous, polite. The 
modern English gent is a corruption and 
abbreviation of gentleman; so that cove 
and gent are synonymous. 

Dander.—To have one’s dander up; to 
be incensed, angry, resolute, fierce. Gaelic, 
dan, bold, warlike; danarachd, stubborn- 
ness, fierceness. 

Doss.—A resting-place, a bed; doss-ken, 
a tramp’s lodging-house. ‘“ Probably,” 
says the Slang Dictionary, “from doze; 
Mayhew (London Labour and London 
Poor) thinks it is from the Norman 
dossel, a bed canopy. Doss, to sleep, was 
formerly dosse, perhaps from the phrase 
to lie on one’s dorsum, or back.” The 
true root is the Gaelic dos, a bush, a hedge, 
a thicket affording shelter, under which 
the tramp or beggar often found his only 
available sleeping-place. See Crib. 

Fawney-rig.—The trick of dropping a 
ring. Fawney bouncing, selling rings for a 
pretended wager. Gaelic, fainne, a ring. 

Fake.—To cheat, to swindle, to get, to 
acquire, to obtain; a word of various 
shades of meaning among thieves and 
tramps. Gaelic, faigh, to find, get, re- 
ceive, acquire, obtain. 

Gammon. — Deception. Gammy, ill- 
tempered, ill-natured. Game, i.e. “ what's 
your little game?” a question often put 
by the police to thieves. These words are 
all derived from the Gaelic cam, crooked, 
and signifying a deviation from the 
straight lines of truth or honesty. Gammy 
signifies crooked of temper, and is some- 
times applied by tramps to householders 
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In Gaelic, corn sig- 
| life to believe in or assist them. 





who know too much about their mode of 


Gum.—Loud abusive language. “ Let 
us have no more of your gum,” Grose’s 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue. 
Gaelic, geum, to low, to bellow like a bull. 
Geumnach, the lowing of cattle. 

Hookem-snivey.—To feign mortal sick- 
ness, disease, and infirmity of body in the 
streets in order to excite compassion and 
obtain alms. Gaelic, uaigh, the grave; 
uaigneach, desolate; sniomh (pronounced 
sniov), misery; i.e. misery so great as to 
suggest approaching death. 

Hook it.—Be off! run away, decamp! 
Gaelic, thugad (pronounced hugat), 
begone ! 

Kidney.—Of the same kidney, i.e. alike, 
resemblant. ‘Two of a kidney,” says the 
Slang Dictionary, “‘ means two persons of 
a sort, or as like each other as two peas, 
or two kidneys in a bunch.” Gaelic, 
ceudna (pronounced kidna), identical, 
the same, similar. Ceudnachd, similarity. 

Rhino.—Money ; the portion or share of 
the proceeds of a robbery, divided among 
the robbers. Gaelic, roinn, a share, a 
portion, a division. 

Ran-tan.—To be on the ran-tan, to 
be roaring drunk; to be, on what the 
Americans call, the “ big drink; ” a frolic 
of drunkenness extending over several 
days. Gaelic, ran, to roar, to bellow; tan, 
a liquid, i.e., roaring mad after liquor. 

Shine.—A disturbance, a row; “don’t 
kick up a shine;” shindy, a domestic dis- 
turbance; a quarrel. Gaelic, sion (s pro- 
nounced sh before e or i), a storm, a blast 
of wind; siontach, stormy, windy. 

Slate.—To beat, a good slating, a severe 
beating. Gaelic, slat, a wand, a stick. 

Shandy-gaff.—A mixture of ale and gin, 
and sometimes of ale and ginger-beer. 
“Perhaps,” says the Slang Dictionary, 
“from sang de goff, the favourite mixture 
of one Goff, a blacksmith.” Gaelic, sean 
(pronounced shan), old and deoch, drink ; 
corrupted into shandy-gaff, the old drink. 

Skilly.— Workhouse gruel, or thin soup ; 
sometimes called skilligolee. Gaelic, 
sgaoil, to distribute, to dispense; sgaoi- 
leadh, distribution; gu, with; liagh (pro- 
nounced, lee-ah), a ladle, i.e, something 
distributed with a ladle; a term of con- 
tempt applied by the inmates of prisons 
and workhouses to liquid food, when they 
would prefer solid. 

Toke.—Dry bread; toc (French argot 
or slang), false gold, anything ugly, de- 
ceptive, or of bad quality. Gaelic, tog, to 
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swell up, to rise, like dough, with the 
yeast, to puff out, something to fill the 
stomach with. 

Tantrums.—Violent fits of bad temper. 
The Slang Dictionary derives this word, 
which is more commonly applied to women 
than to men, from the tarantula dance, 
and refers the reader to the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia for an account of the involuntary 
frenzy and motions caused by the bite of 
the tarantula spider. Gaelic, dan, violent, 
furious, hot; trom, heavy; whence tan- 
trum, a hot and heavy fit of passion. 

These are but a few specimens of the 
valuable ore which lies in the great 
philological mine of the ancient British 
languages, and in which the Welsh is 
as rich as its sister, the Gaelic. It is 
satisfactory to know that the mine is to 
remain no longer unworked; and that the 
public may expect, at no distant day, from 
a fully competent hand, an authoritative 
supplement to all existing dictionaries of 
the English tongue; none of which can 
be considered complete that goes no 
deeper into the roots than to the Latin, 
the Anglo-Saxon, and the Norman. Of 
this great subject, the origin of cant, 
though but one of the minor subdivisions, 
is one that is by no means deserving of the 
contempt of the learned ; but one that, on 
the contrary, merits the respect which is 
due to high antiquity, and to close rela- 
tionship with some of the earliest lan- 
guages spoken by mankind. 





AUBREY. 





Sm Watrter Scorr, may we be allowed 
to say, did not act with his usual charm- 
ing taste when he rather thoughtlessly 
followed suit to Anthony AWood, and 
sneered at Aubrey. Where Sir Walter 
Scott leads, so many people will follow 
without enquiry, that Aubrey gets laughed 
at too often; whereas, he was, when you 
come to know him, a most careful, diligent, 
and sensible collector of facts, more dili- 
gent, and sometimes, we should say, even 
more correct than Lord Bacon. What makes 
Sir Walter Scott laugh, and what makes 
us all laugh, in spite of ourselves, is the 
fact that Aubrey, with that quiet hand- 
some face of his, had no sense of humour 
whatever. There are some actors who 
have the rare gift of discharging every 
expression from their faces except that of 
momentous solemnity; Mr. Compton is 
one of these actors, Levasseur was another. 














We have seen Levasseur tell the most 
awful and unbelievable falsehoods (in Le 
Cain) with an expression so innocently 
believing that you could scarcely hear the 
story for the roars of laughter produced 
by the blank look of the man who was 
telling it. Aubrey sits down before you, 
and tells you solemnly the most incredible 
and dreadful ghost stories, in a way which 
forces you to laugh, while you are sup- 
posed to be horrified. Scott has taken one 
of the best. 

* Anno 1670. Not far from Cirencester, 
was an apparition: being demanded 
whether a good spirit or bad, it returned 
no answer, but instantly disappeared with 
a curious perfume, and a most melodious 
twang. Mr. W. Lilly believes that it was 
a fairy. See Propertius.” We have seen 
Propertius, and our opinion is, that the lines 
to which Aubrey alludes are an abominably 
bad imitation of Virgil, in his descrip- 
tion of the disappearance of Venus in 
the Aineid. But to return to Aubrey. 
The above story gives a very good 
specimen of his calm way of stating 
what has been told him; still it must 
always be remembered that Aubrey cannot 
be said exactly to have been a superstitious 
man. He distinctly says that he never 
saw an apparition himself, but that it 
was possible that other people had done so. 
Now that is rather modest in these days, 
when your medium can come flying through 
the ceiling, without disturbing the plaster. 
We wish, ourselves, that he had seen a 
horrible ghost, because he would have 
told us of it in a way which would have 
given us a most hearty laugh. But we 
declare that we do not laugh at him, we 
laugh at his solemn way of telling abso- 
lutely incredible things. Few people can 
create more laughter than those entirely 
devoid of all sense of humour. 

We always have had, and we always 
shall have, the highest respect for those 
men who have learnt all that they can in 
their time. Aubrey was pre-eminently an 
enquirer, and if Aubrey chose to enquire 
first into ghosts, dreams, and apparitions, 
why should he not? His posthumous 
works show what a diligent antiquarian 
he was. He certainly believed in the 
Druids, who are out of fashion just now. 
We would rather believe in the Druids 
than otherwise. Every schoolboy knows 
that there were never such people existing 
on the face of the earth; we, having seen 
some of their most magnificent monolithic 
works (such as the Menhir at Dol for 
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instance), and having read the latest 
authorities, are forced to come to the 
conclusion that it is the proper thing to 
throw over the Druids, and to account for 
Stonehenge in the best way you can. 
Who was the first man who asserted that 
Stonehenge and Avebury, not to mention 
the Dartmoor circles, and those at Bal- 
becqne in Brittany, were built for the 
purpose of serpent worship? We fancy 
that he was a more foolish person than 
Aubrey, because whatever may be true 
about the British remains, that is im- 
possible about the Breton ones. 

Aubrey was a very cautious theoriser ; 
he only collected what he thought to be 
facts. We are by no means inclined to 
put him up to the rank of Arthur Young, 
the finest and shrewdest collector of facts 
that England has ever produced. Aubrey 
collected such facts as he could, when the 
society of England had become disor- 
ganised so far that a revolution was neces- 
sary. Arthur Young, also, collected facts 
at a time when a revolution had become 
necessary in France. We could not in our 
space give a comparison between the two 
men; so we will simply say that, in our 
opinion, Aubrey, according to his light, 
did exactly as well as Arthur Young. 
That is to say, he found out all he could. 
If we laugh at his ghosts, we can respect 
him at the same time. If Aubrey’s own 
ghost were to come to our bedside to-night, 
we should not be in the least degree fright- 
ened. If Arthur Young’s ghost were to 
come to us with the facts and figures of 
the pre-revolutionary times in his hand, 
we should be very much frightened indeed. 

In the mean time, let us refresh ourself 
with two or three ghost stories from 
Aubrey before we go on to say.a few 
words about the man himself. 

“'T. M. Esquire, an old acquaintance of 
mine, hath assured me that a quarter of a 
year after his first wife’s death, as he lay 
in bed awake with his youngest child, 
his wife came into the room out of the 
closet, and stooped down and kissed him.” 
But Aubrey dismisses his friend in this 
way, rather curtly, with that charming 
want of all sense of humour, which is 
more delicious than wit: “ He was 
hypochondriacal; he married two wives 
since; the latter end of his life was very 
uneasy.” 

This is matter-of-fact enough. But the 
next history on our list is even more un- 
compromising in its unadorned plainness 
of statement. 








“Charles the Simple, King of France, 
as he was hunting in a forest, and lost his 
company, was frightened to simplicity by 
an apparition.” 

That is all the account which Aubrey 
gives about the matter. He leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions and 
deductions. Here is another story. 

Mr. Jacob, the learned professor of 
Merton College, Oxford, behaved more 
strangely than any one ever did after his 
death. The story was told to Aubrey by 
the ghost’s own brother, and rests on as 
high evidence as any ghost story ever 
narrated. The deceased had, it appears, 
written some very valuable manuscripts, 
of which some one else had got possession. 

st his death he tried hard to speak to his 

brother, butcould not. His brother, who was 
a learned physician at Canterbury, being 
awake in bed a week after his death, saw 
him standing by his side; the doctor did 
not speak to his brother, for which he was 
sorry for the remainder of his life. The 
ghost stood there half an hour, when it 
vanished. 

Now, that as it stands is a good and 
pathetic ghost story ; the ghost wanting to 
be addressed, and the living brother afraid 
to speak. But Aubrey cannot leave it 
alone; he goes on to the end of it, and 
makes it ridiculous in the end, If he had 
had any sense of the absurd, he would 
have omitted what follows: “A short 
time after, the cookmaid, going to 
fetch wood, saw the late learned gen- 
tleman on the top of the wood-pile in his 
shirt.” 

More simple things than even his 
ghost stories are to be found in his other 
works. Some of the finest things are in 
his History of Wiltshire, of which we will 
give the reader a few. The windows of 
St. Edmund’s Church, at Salisbury, were 
of rare stained glass: “In one of the 
windowes was a picture of (the Deity) 
like an old man, which gave offence to 
H. Shervill, Esq., then recorder of the 
city (1631), who, out of zeale, came and 
brake some of these windowes, and, 
clambering upon one of the pewes to be 
high enough, fell down and brake his 
leg. For this action he was brought 
into the Starr Chamber, and had a great 
fine layd upon him, which, I think, did 
undoe him.” Mr. Britton has discovered 
that the fine was five hundred pounds. 
Breaking church windows just then was 
not so cheap an amusement as it became 
soon afterwards. There is a completeness 
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in H. Shervill’s disaster as related by 
Aubrey — breaking, as he did, his own 
church window, his leg, and being fined 
five hundred pounds by the Star Chamber 
for doing these things—which would upset 
the gravity of a judge. 

The next story is rather worthy of 
Mrs. Gamp. Mrs. Bonham ended the first 
year of her married life by having twins. 
This alarmed her, and she travelled for a 
time. But it was no use; on her return 
home she was confined of seven living 
children, who were brought into church on 
a dish and baptised. Laugh as we may 
there is no possible contradiction to this 
story; it is in the register of the parish 
signed by the curate, and the dish or 
charger was presented to the church and 
hung there foryears. Butthestoryis beaten 
by that of Mrs. Palmer, loosely described 
as of “Kent,” who had a child every day 
for five days in succession; and that story 
was told to Aubrey by her friend Dr. 
William Harvey, “ Author of the Circula- 
tion of the Blood,” as he is quaintly de- 
scribed. 

We cannot help thinking that the 
following story is an extremely pretty 
one; but we must shorten the narra- 
tion rather. ‘“ Dame Olave, daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir Henry Shering- 
ton, of Lacock, being in love with John 
Talbot, a younger brother of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, her father not consenting 
that she should marry him; discoursing 
one night from the battlements of the 
Abbey church, said she, ‘I will leap down 
to you.” Her sweetheart replied that he 
would catch her then; but he did not 
believe that she would have done it. She 
leaped down, and the wind did something 
to break her fall. Mr. Talbot caught her 
in his arms, but she struck him dead” 
(stunned him). She cried for help and he 
was with great difficulty brought to life 
again. Her father told her that since 
she had made such a leap she should 
e’en marry him.” It is pleasant to know 
from another source that she did marry 
him, and that her estates remain in 
that branch of the Talbot family to this 
day. 

Here is something worthy of Mr. Morris’s 
attention; as he has the ear of the Times 
he might copy. “In the peaceful reign of 
King James the First, the Parliament 
made an Act for the provision of rooks’ 
nests, and catching crows to be given in 
charge of court barons, which is by the 
stewards observed, but I never knew the 





execution of it.” That as it stands is 
absolute nonsense, but look at the context. 
Aubrey is writing about rooks, and their 
habit of digging up at seed time the grubs 
of the cockchafer, which, as he says, are 
the locusts of England. The man is writing 
pure common sense the whole time, but 
with no attention to grammar whatever. 
What Aubrey intended to say was that 
there was an Act of Parliament for protect- 
ing the rooks (or crows), but that it was 
not observed. 

It is noticeable about Aubrey that he 
never gives any story on his own authority, 
but on the authority of men better known 
than he was then. The English world at 
that time believed in Pliny, Aristotle, 
Bacon, and Van Helmont for physical 
science, and believed in no others. Aubrey 
was no wiser than hundreds of other 
scholars, he was only a little more diligent 
in collecting what he thought to be facts. 
He was in credulity like the late Mr. 
Jesse ; he wrote down everything which 
was told him, but he never gives his word 
for believing it. Aubrey has given us a 
fine collection of absurd stories, but 
the question is, are they more absurd 
than those of Pliny? We should say 
certainly not. Physical science is not 
yet practically more than two hundred 

ears old. 

We fear that we must dismiss this gentle 
and good man, though we could write a 
hundred pages about him, and love him 
more as the pages went on. One thing 
about him we must mention: there is 
never in any of his writings a hard word 
for any human being. Although his estate 
was very much muddled away through 
lawyers, he was never angry, he was more 
gentle .even than Scott. He is accused of 
credulity; our answer is that he never 
says that he believes in these tales, he 


only writes them down as they were told 


him. Scott, who made his one mistake in 
sneering at him, has told more ridiculous 
stories in his Demonology and Witchcraft 
than Aubrey ever did. We must end by 
saying, that in spite of all his want of 
knowledge, he is a most charming author. 
His powers of simple narration are not to 
be equalled now, when writers give us ten 
lines of epithet and allegory for one line of 
narrative. Voluminous leading articles 
were written not long ago, and, for the 
matter of that, are written now and then 
to this day about certain supposed dissen- 
sions in the Cabinet. Aubrey would have 
got rid of itin this way. “July 18, 1874.— 
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Coming from Westminster did sce the 
great comet. Incontinently afterwards 
fell out the debate between my lord of 
Salisbury and Mr. Disraeli. Strabo saith 
that comets do excite men’s minds by the 
vitriolic humour, not by the saline.” 





FATAL FORTUNE. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
cantons 
PART THE FIRST. 

I. 

One fine morning, more than three 
months since, you were riding with your 
brother, Miss Anstell, in Hyde Park. It 
was a hot day, and you had allowed your 
horses to fall into a walking pace. As 
you passed the railing on the right-hand 
side, near the eastern extremity of the 
lake in the park, neither you nor your 
brother noticed a solitary woman loitering 
on the footpath to look at the riders as 
they went by. 

The solitary woman was my old nurse, 
Nancy Connell. And these were the words 
she heard exchanged between you and 
your brother as you slowly passed her : 

Your brother said, “Is it true that 
Mary Brading and her husband have 
gone to America ? ” 

You laughed, as if the question amused 
you, and answered, “ Quite true.” 

“ How long will they be away?” your 
brother asked next. 

“ As long as they live,” you answered, 
with another laugh. 

By this time you had passed beyond 
Nancy Connell’s hearing. She owns to 
having followed your horses a few steps, 
to hear what was said next. She looked 
particularly at your brother. He took 
your reply. seriously; he seemed to be 
quite astonished by it. 

“Leave England and settle in America!” 
heexclaimed. “‘Whyshould they do that?” 

“Who can tell. why?” you answered. 
“Mary Brading’s husband is mad, and 
Mary Brading herself is not much better.” 

You touched your horse with the whip, 
and in a moment more you and your 
brother were out of my old nurse’s 
hearing. She wrote and told me what I 
here tell you, by a recent mail. I have 
been thinking of those last words of 
yours, in my leisure hours, more seriously 
than you would suppose. The end of it 
is that I take up my pen, on behalf of my 
husband and myself, to tell you the story 








of our marriage, and the reason for our emi- 
gration to the United States of America. 

It matters little or nothing to him or to 
me whether our friends in England think 
us both mad or not. Their opinions, 
hostile or favourable, are of no sort of 
importance to us. But you are an excep- 
tion to the rule. In bygone days at 
school we were fast and firm friends; 
and—what weighs with me even more 
than this—you were heartily loved and 
admired by my dear mother. She spoke 
of you tenderly on her death-bed. Events 
have separated us of late years. But I 
cannot forget the old times; and I cannot 
feel indifferent to your opinion of me and 
of my husband, though an ocean does 
separate us, and though we are never 
likely to look on one another again. It 
is very foolish of me, I daresay, to take 
seriously to heart what you said in one 
of your thoughtless moments. I can only 
plead in excuse that I have gone through 
a great deal of suffering, and that I was 
always (as you may remember) a person of 
sensitive temperament, easily excited and 
easily depressed. 

Enough of this. Do me the last favour I 
shall ever ask of you. Read what follows, 
and judge for yourself whether my husband 
and I are quite so mad as you were dis- 
posed to think us when Nancy Connell 
heard you talking to your brother in 
Hyde Park. 


II. 


Ir is now more than a year since I went 
to Eastbourne, on the coast of Sussex, 
with my father and my brother James. 

My brother had then, as we hoped, 
recovered from the effects of a fall in the 
hunting-field. He complained, however, 
at times, of pain in his head; and the 
doctors advised us to try the sea air. We 
removed to Eastbourne, without a suspicion 
of the serious nature of the injury that he 
had received. For a few days all went 
well. We liked the-place; the air agreed 
with us; and we determined to prolong 
our residence for some weeks to come. 

On our sixth day at the seaside—a 
memorable day to.me, for reasons which 
you have still to hear—my brother com- 
plained again of the old pain in his head. 
He and I went out together to try what 
exercise would do towards relieving him. 
We walked through the town to the fort at 
one end of it, and then followed a footpath 
running by the side of the sea, over a 
dreary waste of shingle, bounded at its 
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inland extremity by the road to Hastings 
and by the marshy country beyond. 

We had left the fort at some little 
distance behind us. I was walking in 
front, and James was following me. He 
was talking as quietly as usual, when he 
suddenly stopped in the middle of a 
sentence. I turned round in surprise, 
and discovered my brother prostrate on 
the path, in convulsions terrible to see. 

It was the first epileptic fit I had ever 
witnessed. My presence of mind entirely 
deserted me. I could only wring my 
hands in horror, and scream for help. No 
one appeared either from the direction of 
the fort, or of the high road. I was too 
far off, I suppose, to make myself heard. 
Looking ahead of me along the path, I 
discovered, to my infinite relief, the figure 
of a man running towards me. As he 
came nearer, I saw that he was unmistak- 
ably a gentleman—young, and eager to be 
of service to me. 

“‘ Pray compose yourself,” he said, after 
a look at my brother. “It is very dread- 
ful to see, but it is not dangerous. We 
must wait until the convulsions are over, 
and then I can help you.” 

He seemed to know so much about it 
that I thought he might be a medical 
man. I put the question to him plainly. 

He coloured, and looked a little confused. 

“T am not a doctor,” he said. “I 
happen to have seen persons afflicted with 
epilepsy; and I have heard medical men 
say that it is useless to interfere until the 
fit is over. See!” he added. ‘“ Your 
brother is quieter already. He will soon 
feel a sense of relief which will more than 
compensate him for what he has suffered. 
I will help him to get to the fort, and, 
once there, we can send for a carriage to 
take him home.” 

In five minutes more we were on our 
way to the fort; the stranger supporting 
my brother as attentively and tenderly as 
if he had been an old friend. When the 
carriage had been obtained, he insisted on 
accompanying us to our own door, on the 
chance that his services might still be of 
some use. He left us, asking permission 
to call and enquire after James’s health 
the next day. A more modest, gentle, and 
unassuming person, I never met with. He 
not only excited my warmest gratitude ; he 
interested me at my first meeting with him. 

I lay some stress on the impression 
which this young man produced cn me— 
why, you will soon find out. 

The next day the stranger paid his 





promised visit of inquiry. His card, 
which he sent upstairs, informed us that 
his name was Roland Cameron. My 
father—who is not easily pleased—took a 
liking to him at once. His visit was 
prolonged, at our request. He said just 
enough about himself to satisfy us that 
we were receiving a person who was at 
least of equal rank with ourselves. Born 
in England, of a Scotch family, he had 
lost both his parents. Not long since, he 
had inherited a fortune from one of his 
uncles. It struck us as a little strange 
that he spoke of this fortune, with a 
marked change to melancholy in his voice 
and his manner. The subject was, for 
some inconceivable reason, evidently dis- 
tasteful to him. Rich as he was, he 
acknowledged that he led a simple and 
solitary life. He had little taste for 
society, and no sympathies in common 
with the average young men of his age. 
But he had his own harmless pleasures 
and occupations; and past sorrow and 
suffering had taught him not to expect 
too much from life. All this was said 
modestly, with a winning charm of look 
and voice which indescribably attracted 
me. His personal appearance aided the 
favourable impression which his manner 
and his conversation produced. He was 
of the middle height, lightly and firmly 
built ; his complexion pale; his hands and 
feet small and finely shaped; his brown 
hair curling naturally ; his eyes large and 
dark, with an occasional indecision in 
their expression which was far from being 
an objection to them, to my taste. It 
seemed to harmonise with an occasional 
indecision in his talk; proceeding, as I 
was inclined to think, from some passing 
confusion in his thoughts which it always 
cost him a little effort to discipline and 
overcome. Does it surprise you to find 
how closely I observed a man who was 
only a chance acquaintance, at my first 
interview with him? or do your suspicions 
enlighten you, and do you say to yourself, 
She has fallen in love with Mr. Roland 
Cameron at first sight? I may plead in 
my own defence, that I was not quite 
romantic enough to go that length. But 
I own I waited for his next visit with an 
impatience which was new to me in my 
experience of my sober self. And, worse 
still, when the day came, I changed my 
dress three times, before my newly- 
developed vanity was satisfied with the 
picture which the looking-glass presented 
to me of myself. 
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brother began to look on the daily com- 
panionship of our new friend as one of the 
settled institutions of their lives. In a 
fortnight more, Mr. Roland Cameron and 
I—though we neither of us ventured to 
acknowledge it—were as devotedly in love 
with each other as two young people 
could well be. Ah, what a delightful 
time it was! and how cruelly soon our 
happiness came to an end ! 

Vuring the brief interval which I have 
just described, I observed certain pecu- 
liarities in Roland Cameron’s conduct, 
which perplexed and troubled me when 
my mind was busy with him in my lonely 
moments. 

For instance, he was subject to the 
strangest lapses into silence, when he 
and | were talking together. At these 
times, his eyes assumed a weary absent 
look, and his mind seemed to wander 
away—far from the conversation, and far 
from me. He was perfectly unaware of 
his own infirmity; he fell into it uncon- 
sciously, and came out of it unconsciously. 
If I noticed that he had not been attending 
to me, or if I asked why he had been 
silent, he was completely at a loss to 
comprehend what I meant: I puzzled and 
distressed him. What he was thinking of 
in these pauses of silence, it was impossible 
to guess. His face, at other times singu- 
larly mobile and expressive, became almost 
a perfect blank. Had he suffered some 
terrible shock, at some past period of his 
life? and had his mind never quite 
recovered it? I longed to ask him the 
question, and yet I shrank from doing it, 
1 was so sadly afraid of distressing him : 
or to put it in plainer words, I was so 
truly and so tenderly fond of him. 

Then, again, though he was ordinarily, 
I sincerely believe, the most gentle and 
most loveable of men, there were occasions 
when he would surprise me by violent 
outbreaks of temper, excited by the merest 
trifles. A dog barking suddenly at his 
heels, or a boy throwing stones in the 
road, or an importunate shopkeeper trying 
to make him purchase something that he 
did not want, would throw him into a 
frenzy of rage which was, without exagger- 
ation, really frightful to see. He always 
apologised for these outbreaks, in terms 
which showed that he was sincerely 
ashamed of his own violence. But he 


could never succeed in controlling himself. 
The lapses into passion, like the lapses 
into silence, took him into their own 





In a fortnight more, my father and my | possession, and did with him, for the time 


| being, just what they pleased. 

One more example of Roland’s peculi- 
arities, and I have done. The strangeness of 
his conduct in this case was noticed by my 

| father and my brother, as well as by me. 

When Roland was with us in the 
evening, whether he came to dinner or to 
tea, he invariably left us exactly at nine 
o'clock. Try as we might to persuade 
him to stay longer, he always politely but 
positively refused. Even I had no in- 
fluence over him in this matter. When I 
pressed him to remain, though it cost him 
an effort, he still retired exactly as the 
clock struck nine. He gave no reason for 
this strange proceeding ; he only said that 
it was a habit of his, and begged us to 
indulge him in it without asking for an 
explanation. My father and my brother 
| (being men) succeeded in controlling their 
curiosity. For my part (being a woman) 
every day that passed only made me more 
and more eager to penetrate the mystery. 
I privately resolved to choose my time, 
when Roland was in a particularly acces- 
sible humour, and then to appeal to him 
for the explanation which he had hitherto 
refused—as a special favour to myself. 

In two days more I found my oppor- 
tunity. 

Some friends of ours, who had joined 
us at Eastbourne, proposed a picnic party 
to the famous neighbouring cliff called 
Beachey Head. We accepted the invita- 
tion. The day was lovely, and the gipsy 
dinner was, as usual, infinitely preferable 
(for once in a way) to a formal dinner 
indoors. Towards evening, our little 
assembly separated into parties of twos 
and threes to explore the neighbourhood. 
Ro'and and I found ourselves together, as 
a matter of course. We were happy, and 
we were alone. Was it the right or the 
wrong time to ask the fatal question ? 
I am not able to decide; I only know 
that I asked it. 


Ill. 
“Mr. Cameron,” I said, “ will you make 
allowances for a weak woman? And will 
you tell me something that I am dying to 
know ?” 
He walked straight into the trap, with 
that entire absence of ready wit, or small 
suspicion (I leave you to choose the. right 
phrase), which is so much like men, and 
so little like women. 
“Of course I will,” he answered. 





“Then tell me,” I asked, “why you 
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always insist on leaving us at nine 
o’clock ?” 

He started, and looked at me so sadly, 
so reproachfully, that I would have given 
everything I possessed to recal the rash 
words that had just passed my lips. 

“Tf I consent to tell you,” he replied 
after a momentary struggle with himself, 
“will you let me put a question to you 
first, and will you promise to answer it?” 

I gave him my promise, and waited 
eagerly for what was coming next. 

“Miss Brading,” he said, “tell me 
honestly, do you think I am mad?” 

It was impossible to laugh at him: he 
spoke those strange words seriously— 
sternly, I might almost say. 

“No such thought ever entered my 
head,” I answered. 

He looked at me very earnestly. 

“* Yousay that, on your word of honour?” 

‘On my word of honour.” 

I answered with perfect sincerity, and I 
evidently satisfied him that I had spoken 
the truth. He took my hand, and lifted 
it gratefully to his lips. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. ‘“ You 
encourage me to tell you a very sad story.” 

“Your own story?” I asked. 

“My own story. Let me begin by 
telling you why I persist in leaving your 
house always at the same early hour. 
Whenever I go out, I am bound by a 
promise to the person with whom I am 
living at Eastbourne, to return at a 
quarter past nine o’clock.” 

“The person with whom you are 
living?” I repeated. ‘ You are living at 
a boarding house, are you not?” 

“T am living, Miss Brading, under the 
care of a doctor who keeps an asylum for 
the insane. He has taken a house for 
some of his wealthier patients at the sea- 
side; and he allows me my liberty in the 
daytime, on condition that I faithfully 
perform my promise at night. It is a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from your house 
to the doctor’s, and it is a rule that the 
patients retire at half-past nine o’clock.” 

Here was the mystery which had so 
sorely perplexed me, revealed at last! The 
disclosure literally struck me speechless. 
Unconsciously and instinctively I drew 
back from him a few steps. He fixed his sad 
eyes on me with a touching look of entreaty. 

“Don’t shrink away from me,” he said. 
** You don’t think I am mad.” 

I was too confused and distressed to 
know what to say, and, at the same time, 
I was too fond of him not to answer that 





appeal. I took his hand and pressed it in 
silence. He turned his head aside for a 
moment. I thought I saw a tear on his 


cheek. I felt his hand close tremblingly 
on mine. He mastered himself with sur- 
prising resolution: he spoke with perfect 
composure when he looked at me again, 

“Do you care to know my story,” he 
asked, “after what I have just told you?” 

“T am eager to hear it,” I answered. 
“You don’t know how I feel for you. I 
am too distressed to be able to express 
myself in words.” 

“You are the kindest and dearest of 
women!” he said—with the utmost fer- 
vour, and at the same time with the 
utmost respect. 

We sat down together in a grassy hol- 
low of the cliff, with our faces towards the 
grand grey sea. The daylight was begin- 
ning to fade, as I heard the story which 
made me Roland Cameron’s wife. 


IV. 


“ My mother died when I was an infant 
in arms,” he began. ‘My father, from 
my earliest to my latest recollections, was 
always hard towards me. I have been 
told that I was an odd child, with strange 
ways of my own. My father detested 
anything that was strongly marked, any- 
thing out of the ordinary way, in the 
characters and habits of the persons about 
him. He himself lived (as the phrase is) 
by line and rule; and he determined to 
make his son follow his example. I was 
subjected to severe discipline at school, 
and I was carefully watched afterwards at 
college. Looking back on my early life, 
I can see no traces of happiness, I can 
find no tokens of sympathy. Sad submis- 
sion to a hard destiny, weary wayfaring 
over unfriendly roads—such is the story 
of my life, from ten years old to twenty. 

“T passed one autumn vacation at the 
Cumberland lakes—and there I met by 
accident with a young French lady. The 
result of that meeting decided my whole 
after-life. 

“She filled the position of nursery 
governess in the house of a wealthy 
Englishman. I had frequent opportu- 
nities of seeing her. We took an inno- 
cent pleasure in each other’s society. 
Her little experience of life was strangely 
like mine. There was a perfect sympathy 
of thought and feeling between us. We 
loved, or thought we loved. I was not 
twenty-one, and she was not eighteen, 
when I asked her to be my wife. 
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“T can understand my folly now, and 
can laugh at it, or lament over it, as the 
humour moves me. And yet, I can’t help 
pitying myself, when I look back at my- 
self at that time—I was so young, so 
hungry for a little sympathy, so weary of 
my empty friendless life. Well! every- 
thing is comparative in this world. I was 
soon to regret, bitterly to regret, that 
friendless life—wretched as it was. 

“The poor girl’s employer discovered 
our attachment, through his wife. He at 
once communicated with my father. 

“My father had but one word to say— 
he insisted on my going abroad, and leav- 
ing it to him to release me from my absurd 
engagement, in my absence. I answered 
him that I should be of age in a few 
months, and that I was determined to 
marry the girl. He gave me three days to 
reconsider that resolution. I held to my 
resolution. In a week afterwards, I was 
declared insane by two medical men; and 
I was placed by my father in a lunatic 
asylum. 

“Was it an act of insanity for the son 
of a gentleman, with great expectations 
before him, to propose marriage to a nursery 
governess? I declare, as Heaven is my wit- 
ness, I know of no other act of mine which 
could justify my father, and justify the 
doctors, in placing me under restraint. 

“T was three years in that asylum. It 
was officially reported that the air did not 
agree with me. I was removed, for two 
years more, to another asylum in a remote 
part of England. For the five best years 
of my life | have been herded with mad- 
men—and my reason has survived it. The 
impression I produce on you, on your 
father, on your brother, on all our friends 
at this pic-nic, is that I am as reasonable 
as the rest of my fellow-creatures. Am I 
rushing to a hasty conclusion, when I 
assert myself to be now, and always to 
have been, a sane man ? 

“* At the end of my five years of arbitrary 
imprisonment in a free country, happily 
for me—I am ashamed to say it, but I 
must speak the truth—happily for me, my 
merciless father died. His trustees, to 
whom I was now consigned, felt some pity 
for me. They could not take the respon- 
sibility of granting me my freedom. But 
they placed me under the care of a surgeon, 
who received ‘me into his private residence, 
and who allowed me free exercise in the 
open air. 

“A year’s trial of this new mode of life 
satisfied the surgeon, and satisfied every- 


one else who took the smallest interest in 
me, that I was perfectly fit to enjoy my 
liberty. I was freed from all restraint, 
and was permitted to reside with a near 
relative of mine, in that very Lake country 
which had been the scene of my fatal 
meeting with the French girl, six years 
before.” 


‘A NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DENIS DONNE,” “NO ALTERNATIVE,” 
&c. & a 
——_—_~>—_—_ 
CHAPTER XXXII. TAKE CARE OF YOURSELF 


RATHER. 

“THERE is very little real gratitude in 
this world, and I have lived long enough 
to cease to expect it from most people ; 
still, considering all things, I think I am 
justified in saying, that it will be unprece- 
dented ingratitude on your part, if you ever 
forget that I have been the means of bring- 
ing you out of obscurity, and putting you in 
the way of gaining a splendid position.” 

“] have an excellent memory.” 

The first speaker is Mrs. Grange. The 
second is Charlotte, the unprovided-for 
sister of Mr. Grange, and the projected 
Fate of poor Frank Forest. 

A few words will suffice to put her 
before you. A woman of five-and-twenty, 
with brown hair and eyes of precisely the 
same colour, each brightened by a golden 
shade. A face whose oval is spoilt by the 
massive squareness of the lines of the lower 
part of the face. A girl with a firm, fine 
figure, just escaping being short, and with 
a quiet, steady expression of face that 
betrays nothing. 

The conversation takes place in the young 
lady’s bed-room, in Frank Forest's house, 
the morning after her arrival. She has 
obeyed a hasty and somewhat mysterious 
summons from her sister-in-law, and 
come up from the wildest part of the 
lake country; and now Mrs. Grange has 
just succeeded in making the situation 
clear to her. Charlotte fully understands 
that she is to conquer and marry this un- 
known Frank Forest. She also under- 
stands that, when married to him, she is to 
employ his wealth chiefly as if she were 
Mrs. Grange’s steward. 

She has listened very patiently to all her 
patroness has been good enough to put 
before her. Listened with a fixed atten- 
tion that Mrs. Grange thinks is very 
respectful and pleasant, and has already 
made up her mind as to her course of 








action. She will follow Mrs. Grange’s 
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advice, she will be guided by that lady’s 
precepts to exactly that point to which it 
is agreeable and expedient to herself to go. 
At that point she will stop, and fifty thou- 
sand Mrs. Granges will not drag her out 
of the groove which she deems the best 
for herself. However, all these resolutions 
of hers are masked under her imperturbable 
i and Mrs. Grange is perfectly satis- 
ed. 

“You will find him rather brusque and 
hard in his manner at times,” Mrs. Grange 
goes on, “but disregard that, my dear. 
May was a trifle ungracious with him, she 
used to insist on asking for ‘explanations ’ 
at every turn; now that is always foolish 
while a girl is only engaged to a man; 
when she is married it is different, if, as 
in May’s case, she holds the position of the 
one who gives all and gains nothing ; now 
in your case I should recommend—but 
really I am counting my chickens before 
they are hatched, and it’s quite time you 
were up, so I'll leave you to dress.” 

“T am rather tired—” the girl is be- 
ginning, but Mrs. Grange stops her. 

“Tired! Nonsense, Charlotte; do you 
want to give him the impression of your 
being out of health or lazy at once? Men 
always think you're one or the other if 
you stay in bed to breakfast,” Mrs. Grange 
says, striding towards the door, and twirl- 
ing her draperies about her in her usual 
overpowering way. “No, no; get up, 
and let him see that you can stand the 
strong morning light. Your complexion 
is not to be compared to poor dear May’s, 
but it’s very good of its kind, and it’s a 
point you ought not to neglect.” 

Miss Charlotte Grange listens patiently 
and without a change of countenance to 
this harangue, but, as soon as the door is 
closed behind her brother’s wife, she laughs 
in a noiseless way that would be infinitely 
disagreeable to any honest person to hear. 

“ My honoured preceptress and sister is 
a hard task-mistress,” she says to herself. 
“Oh, how I hate getting up early! oh, 
how I hate being toid to do anything!” 

Expression enough comes into the 
hitherto passionless face as she says this. 
It is pitiable to think of the long-sustained 
system of suppression that must have 
been exercised over this woman’s nature, 
before she can have arrived at this pass 
of hypocrisy. 

As she dresses she counts monotonously 
over and over again the long years which 
have elapsed since the death of her parents 
—the long years during which she has 





been the recipient of the bounty that has 
been doled out to her by her brother. 

“Tt’s not his fault, the poor mouse- 
hearted creature,” she thinks contemptu- 
ously; “it’s that big, overbearing, swagger- 
ing wife of his who does all the meannesses, 
and calls upon me to thank her for them 
as if they were magnificences. Fancy her 
trying to teach me how to please and 
attract a man! when I have been playing 
the game with more or less success, ever 
since I knew that to win it was my only 
chance of freedom.” 

She has subdued all appearance of the 
discontent and impatience that is eating 
into her very soul by the time she reaches 
the breakfast-room, when she is introduced 
in a very casual kind of way to her gloomy 
young host. Mrs. Grange has already 
said to him, 

“As we are all going away so soon, I 
thought you wouldn’t mind my sister-in-law 
Charlotte being here for a few days, Frank. 
She’s a very quiet girl, and excessively 
useful to me.” Tothis Frank has responded, 

“IT don’t think I care very much who's 
here now. Thank Heaven I shall not be 
here myself much longer ! ” 

There is not a particle of affectation in 
the utter indifference which Frank betrays 
to the presence of the new comer. He 
reads his letters and papers, he pursues 
his path among the broils and toasts, just 
as though she were not exactly opposite 
to him, with the full light of day pouring 
in upon her golden tinged hair and speck- 
less, smooth, white skin. Presently he comes 
upon a note that makes him wrinkle his 
brow and give vent to an impatient ex- 
clamation. Then he rises, rings the bell, 
and when it is answered, says, 

“T shall be at home to luncheon to-day. 
A gentleman is coming here; just see that 
everything is all right.” 

Mrs. Constable waits till the servant has 
withdrawn, and then makesa tearful protest. 

“ You needn’t have taken the trouble to 
give yourownorders, Frank, now [am here.” 

He almost groans. For one wildly bliss- 
ful moment he has forgotten that fact, 
and now that it is recalled to him he does 
not appear grateful for his privileges. 

“It’s a confounded nuisance,” he says. 
*“ Bellairs has written to say he'll come 
here to lunch, and I can’t send him a 
telegram to go to the club. Just like 
him ; confound him.” 

“This is much the more proper place 
for him to come,” Mrs. Constable begins, 
and Mr. Grange chimes in: 
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“Don’t think that we shall object at 

all, my dear fellow; happy little family 

arty as we are, we can’t expect that our 
circle will always remain unbroken.” 

Frank is on the brink of a retort that | 
would, if uttered, have brought about a 
climax of some unseemly sort or other, 
when his eyes light on the face of the. 
stranger within his gates, and he pulls 
himself up. For on that face is written, 
in legible characters, whatever of scorn 
of meanness, of indignation against imper- 
tinence which the owner can feel. Truly 
that silent face can speak well at times! 

“ Areyou very tired after your journey, or 
was it ashort one ? ” he asks courteously as 
they all rise from the table, and he lounges 
round nearer to where she is standing. 

“Tt was long, and I am so tired that the 
effort to open my mouth to speak is 
almost too great a one for me to make,” 
she says, making no attempt to conceal 
her utter weariness, though Mrs. Grange 
winks and blinks at her. 

“ A turn or two in the fresh air in the 
garden will do you all the good in the 
world, Charlotte,” her brother says, fussing 
up to her. ‘Come, get your hat, my dear. 
Frank, will you stroll out with us?” 

Mr. Grange speaks with a jocular 
assumption of being altogether in the right 
place, and in the position of one who is 
able to offer a very pleasant diversion for 
the passing hour to his anything but 
affable young host. Evidently there is a 
certain amount of pride in his pretty sister, 
bubbling up in the depths of Mr. Grange’s 
shallow and chilly heart. As evidently his 
pretty sister is not disposed to second him 
in his endeavours to make Frank feel that 
all the power and glory is on his side only. 

“You were always fond of arranging 
everything for everybody,” she says in 
her quiet voice. “I used to call you 
Director General of the Kingdom of Lilli- 
put, if you remember.” 

“ Your brother always spoils you,” Mrs. 
Grange says, coming into their midst like 
a surging wave. Between her desire to 
put Charlotte in a becoming light before 
Frank, and her keen, wifely wish to snub 
the “other woman” who dares to snub her 
(Mrs. Grange’s) lawful prey, she is “ given 
much discontent,” as Pepys would say. 

“The atmosphere of the garden is at 
least freer than that of this room,” Frank 
says with a laugh that is half at the 
transparent tactics of the Granges, and 
half at himself for submitting to be the 
victim, even in appearance, of these tactics 














fora moment. But this new chain which 
they are striving to bind about his feet, is 
in the guise of an attractive and intelligent 
looking woman, and poor Frank had been 
debarred from intercourse with all such 
for so long a time. 

They are still loitering about the open 
French window. Charlotte is still linger- 
ing (judiciously) before she gets her hat, 
and takes Frank into the solitude of the 
garden, when there comes a sound of woe 
and lamentation from the housekeeper’s 
room which is directly opposite to the 
breakfast room. The excellent cook and 
housekeeper, who had glorified poor May’s 
brief domestic reign, fights hard with the 
interloping family whenever cause of fight 
seems to be justifiable. According to her 
lights it is justifiable whenever Mrs. Consta- 
ble gives a superfluous order, and Mrs. Con- 
stable gives superfluous orders with mar- 
vellous perseverance every day of her life. 

There is strife and enmity between these 
two rival powers now. Jealously as the 
housekeeper guards her sacred books on 
most occasions, there are moments when 
the wariest relax their vigilance, and Mrs. 
Constable has taken advantage of such a 
moment now, to discover that the increase 
in the household expenditure is steady and 
swift. She is no confiding, easily gulled 
young creature like May, who was always 
ready to believe that several pounds of 
butter, sugar, and other ingredients were 
required for the formation of one pound 
cakes. Mrs. Constable has been accustomed 
to fight the battle against the extortioners 
over and over again; and though her 
enemy fires a heavy volley of verbal shot 
into her now, the spirit of the British 
matron rises equal to the occasion, and 
she shrilly repeats her belief in the fact 
of there being “something wrong some- 
where,” in a way that tells the housekeeper 
that it is a forlorn hope she is leading 
against that ‘“ being interfered with,” 
which is as chains and slavery to the 
proud spirit of the peculating retainer. 

There is nothing fieshy or buxom about 
Edwards, as she is called. She is spare, 
sallow, severe in aspect, and richly en- 
dowed with that spitefully suppressed 
manner which sometimes renders an inferior 
so all-powerful. She crosses the hall now, 
books in hand, full a pace in front of 
angry, rosy, confused Mrs. Constable, who 
really feels sore to the very core of her 
heart that her dear dead May’s money 
should be wasted so scandalously. 

“Tf you are the master here, sir,” 
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Edwards begins, with an air of respectful 
pity that strongly inclines Frank to knock 
her down, “I wish you would say once 
for all, sir, what my duties are, and what 
they are not. I engaged to fulfil certain 
duties, and, as is well known to you, sir, 
them duties I always did fulfil satisfactorily 
until others came in here as I didn’t know 
I was to be accountable to; and so I 
should be glad to hear what I am to do, 
and what my puzzition is.” 

“To mind your own business, and not 
bother me,” Frank says hastily; and he 
has nearly escaped through the open 
window, when he is pulled up with a jerk 
by Mrs. Constable. 

“ Tt’s all very well for you to be careless 
and indifferent, and to give your orders in 
a grand way, Frank,” she pants; “ but 
when you suffer from being robbed and 
cheated, you'll thank me for trying to 
look after things a little for you, and not 
back that person up in her insolence to 
me ; it’s not that I benefit by what I do 
or try to do,” the poor harassed lady con- 
tinues, as distinctly as the tears—which 
have all the effect of a cold in the head 
upon her—will allow her to speak, “ but 
wilful waste is wickedness, and to shut 
our eyes to being robbed, is nearly as bad 
as robbing others; and if Mrs. Edwards 
can look me honestly in the face and say 
she doesn’t see that you are being robbed 
by someone I’I]——” 

“ For mercy’s sake manage as you please, 
and don’t drive me mad between you,” 
Frank says, breaking the moral check- 
string which has held him during this 
exposition of feeling and principle, and 
getting clear away into the garden. Then, 
as Miss Grange follows him, Edwards 
clasps her books closer to her heart, and 
marches back to her own room, from 
whence she issues orders to her subordi- 
nates respecting the luncheon, that drive 
Mrs. Constable to desperation. 

“He won’t put out a hand to check the 
tide of extravagance himself, and he won’t 
strengthen yours when he sees it put out 
on his behalf,” Mr. Grange says, with 
sympathetic indignation that could be 
subdued in an instant if Frank re-entered 
the room unexpectedly. Mr. Grange never 
for a moment forgets that his beloved 
mother-in-law has a large fortune entirely 
at her own disposal, and that her own son, 
though he is a prig, is far too conscientious 
to seek to secure aught unto himself by 
unfair means. 

“The truth is, mamma,” Mrs. Grange 





says, “it was never designed by nature 
that a young man should be twiddled 
round an old woman’s finger. Frank is 
not the kind of man out of whom one can 
manufacture a molly-coddle.” 

“T think that if your husband were 
similarly situated, he would not show such 
contemptuous indifference to the exertions 
I make for his good,” Mrs. Constable says, 
resentfully, for in her heart of hearts she 
does not like being called an “old woman ;” 
“though it’s far from her,” she always 
avers, “to wish to pass for a girl.” 

“T daresay he wouldn’t,” Mrs. Grange 
says, carelessly, “but Frank is different ; 
come, mamma, make up your mind to it; 
‘young blood will have its day ;’ we must 
all make up our minds to see Frank taking 
to another life and another wife.” 

Mrs. Grange says out her sentence 
bravely, but her husband glances from 
her to her mother with nervous celerity. 
The plan of mating Frank to his sister is 
very pleasant to Mr. Grange, for he does 
groan over the onus that is on him of pro- 
viding that young person with food and 
raiment. But if Mrs. Constable disap- 
proves of it he will be in peril indeed; a 
helpless bark floating rudderless, between 
the Scylla of his wife and the Charybdis 
of her mother. 

“Nonsense!” Mrs. Constable says 
sharply. “One wife and one husband is 
all it was ever intended that decent nen 
and women should have in this world.” 
Mrs. C. speaks as if she has a hazy 
notion that matrimonial arrangements may 
be on a broader scale in the next. “Be- 
sides,” she goes on, “ with that dear baby 
up-stairs, what can he want with another 
wife? I shall not be at all pleased if you 
put such notions in his head, or oppor- 
tunities in his path.” And Mrs. Constable, 
as she brings her declaration to a con- 
clusion, looks suspiciously at her daughter, 
and curiously into the garden, where the 
host and his young guest are sauntering 
among the shrubs on the lawn. 

“ Charlotte will think I am neglecting 
her,” Mr. Grange says jauntily, with the 
hope that Mrs. Constable will not think 
him accessory to the evil deed of setting 
his sister as a trap for Frank. Then he 
goes out uncomfortably, for he knows that 
Charloite’s organ of veneration has never 
been properly developed as far as he is con- 
cerned, and that she is quite capable of so 
clearly letting him see that he is not wanted 
if she does not want him, that he will have 
no alternative but to come in again. 
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Meanwhile Frank and Charlotte Grange 
have taken the whole round of the garden 
once in perfect silence. There is a sense of 
relief to them both in the perception each 
has that the other does not want to talk or 
to be talked to. At the conclusion of that 
first round he stops by a seat that encircles 
the trunk of a copper-beech, and says, 

“ How utterly you're unlike your brother! 
Isn’t it rather strange that during the whole 
term of my connection with the family that 
I never heard of you till yesterday ?” 

“Then I have been thrust upon you 


unawares P” she says. 
CHAPTER XXXII. ON A LOWER ROUND OF 
THE LADDER. 


From that day on which she was evi- 
dently inopportune in the family circle, up 
to this one on which she comes to the 
dreary conclusion that she is inopportune 
in the world altogether, Kate Mervyn 
has seen nothing of, and heard nothing 
from, the kin who are so far less than kind 
to her. The invitation to spend the nice 
quiet day with the Forests has neverarrived, 
and she lacks the heart and the audacity 
to thrust herself among them uninvited 
again. Nevertheless, cut off as she is from 
social intercourse with her fellow creatures; 
for Kate has not made any new friends; 
the time has not hung heavy on her hands. 
Indeed, on the contrary, day follows day 
with ghastly rapidity it appears, for each 
day brings its own wants, and she has not 
the means of supplyingthem. The labour 
she is bestowing on the long story with 
which she hopes to make a certain meed 
of success by-and-by, is incompatible with 
the production of pot-boilers, as they are 
technically termed. While the grass is 
growing the steed is starving. 

Economise as grindingly as she will, 
there is still a daily outlay going on that 
is ruinous to her, yet her heart is so much 
in her work that she cannot induce her- 
self to put it aside, to weaken or get rusty, 
in order that she may manufacture more 
immediately marketable wares. She tries 
for a long time to keep her eyes fixed on 
the goal she wants to gain, and to avert 
them from the innumerable disagreeables 
and trialsthat are incessantly abouther path. 
Butat length shecandothisnolonger. She 
has denied herself everything that is not 
supremely needful, and now the hour has 
come when denial is of no avail. Full of 
the supreme hopelessness which moneyless- 
ness engenders, she is compelled to turn her 
attention to those columns of the daily 





papers in which the wants of the wealthy 
are advertised, and the result of her unwil- 
ling venture into this fresh field is that 
she presently finds herself engaged, at a 
liberal salary, as companion to an invalid 
lady in the south of Ireland. 

Allthe passionately intense love of change 
which is a portion of her nature, and per- 
haps her richest inheritance (for by reason 
of it she extracts more pleasure from life 
than can be imagined by those who are 
notendowed with it), comes to the fore and 
vitalises and invigorates her, as she sets 
forth on the new path. As she steps on to 
the deck of the steamer that is to convey 
her from Holyhead to Dublin she is quite 
ready to bid a joyous farewell to the old 
romance, quite ready to marvel at herself, 
for that she was ever ready to be cast 
down by the failure of it. In her sanguine 
eyes thefutureloomsvery brightly. It will 
all be new—scenery, society, interests, 
everything in fact. Novelty and my book 
to finish in a fresh atmosphere, she says to 
herself, and with the consciousness that 
these two elements of pleasure are absolutely 
in her own possession, for her to enjoy as 
intensely as she can, she goes down to the 
ladies’ saloon beamingly, regardless of her 
almost empty purse and the rising storm. 

The saloon is spacious, well fitted up, 
and would be comfortable if it were not 
thickly strewn with unhappy women, who 
are already pale and prostrate under the 
shadow of the expectation of that curse of 
the sea, its sickness, falling upon them. 











They are lying prone all around her, three 
deep, tier upon tier of embodied pain and 
fear. With that perfect rendering up of 
herself to any new situation which is 
an attribute of hers, Kate suffers the 
stewardess to propel her into one of the 
lower berths, but a groan from a lady 
above dislodges her quickly, and she 
climbs to a top place, from whence she 
watches despair making rapid strides 
among her fellow passengers. But pre- 
sently the thought of the freshness on 
deck contrasts too vividly with the atmo- 
sphere below, and Kate descends in a lively 
way, that causes a few disturbed ones to 
groan and hate her for being so well. 

“T have followed your example,” a 
quiet voice says, close behind her, as she 
steps out on the deck; and she looks 
round, and by the moonlight sees a pretty 
woman, in a becoming travelling suit of 
home-spun, following her. There is some- 
thing attractive to Kate in the perfect 
integrity which this lady has maintained 
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in every portion of her toilet. Brief as 
has been the experience of those below of 
a life on the rolling deep, they have most 
of them become tangled as to the hair, 
and as limp as wet towels as to the figure. 
This neat trim young woman looks out 
with clear brown eyes that have a golden 
tinge over them, from under neatly brushed 
glossy hair of the same colour. In fact, 
Charlotte Grange—for the young lady in 
homespun is no other than Mr. Grange’s 
self-possessed sister—is fully determined 
to give Frank Forest a favourable im- 
pression of her personal appearance under 
disadvantageous circumstances. He shall 
see that she is not one of those depressing 
people who become untied and unpinned 
and dusty, as soon as their foot is off their 
native heath. At any cost of trouble and 
Kalydor, of care and cosmetics, she will 
keep her gloss on during this trial trip 
which she is taking with Frank Forest 
sorely against his will. 

“T heard a moaning mandate from my 
sister-in-law, to the ‘effect that I should 
stay where I was, as I left the cabin,” she 
says to Kate, “but I should have been 
overthrown as utterly as she is herself, if 
I had obeyed her. Is this the first time 
you have crossed ? ” 

Kate answers her, and they go on con- 
versing in an apparently frank and candid 
way. But somehow or other Kate finds 
that she has confided her position, her 
plans, and her prospects to her unknown 
fellow-traveller, before she has gained one 
particle of information respecting that 
fellow-traveller in return. 

Secretiveness being a strongly marked 
characteristic of Miss Grange, and it 
being moreover one that has been fostered, 
and nourished, and cherished, by the 
circumstances that have surrounded her 
of late years, she finds herself very 
naturally despising Kate for that absence 
of reserve, which has placed her past and 
present fully and fairly before a stranger. 

“You love!” Charlotte Grange thinks, 
and that quiet smile of hers, which betrays 
no pain, and expresses no pleasure, passes 
over her face as she thinks it. “So you 
are that co.sin of his who has been marked 
dangerous by the family; well, I wish as 
heartily as ever Constance de Beverley 
did, that ‘my rival fair a saint in heaven 
might be;’ if he sees you in the morning 
I shall be tempted to cry ‘in vain, in vain,’ 
as far as my journey goes.” 

They sleep a little at odd intervals 
during the night, but chiefly keep awake 





and exchange a few words now and again, 
being attracted towards one another by an 
undefinable feeling that is neither sympathy 
nor liking, but that has something to do 
with that fascination of repulsion which 
one human being frequently exercises over 
another. They are each anxious, for widely 
different reasons, for the day to dawn and 
the voyage to end. Kate, whose ideas 
about Ireland and the Irish have been 
gathered chiefly from Moore’s Melodies 
and Harry Bellairs, pants for the first 
sizht, and the first impression of its 
emerald glades, and its chivalrous sons. 
Charlotte Grange is anxiously expectant 
as to the result of the meeting, which she 
fears is inevitable, between the man who 
may assure her prosperity and the woman 
who may deprive her of it. 

“The sooner it’s over, the sooner to rest,” 
the philosophic intriguante thinks, as she 
takes a hasty glance at her own unruffled 
appearance in the little pocket-glass which 
she carries. “I shall make no struggle to 
avert anything, struggling is unbecoming 
and useless in these cases; but my prayer 
is that she may, in her impatience, go on 
shore before that lazy Mr. Forest brings 
himself round to join us.” 

It may be that there is power in the 
unselfish piety of the prayer, or it may be 
only that Fortune feels pleasure in helping 
those who strive to help themselves. At 
any rate, Miss Grange’s radiant eyes 
become more radiantly golden than usual, 
as she sees that Kate is one of the first to 
land at Kingstown, and that she buries 
herself instantly in the murky recesses of 
a second-class carriage. 

Frank Forest, sauntering up presently, 
with a mixed feeling in his mind, that it is 
pleasant to be with quiet, good-looking, 
sensible Charlotte, and hateful to be in the 
atmosphere of her brother and sister-in- 
law, has no more notion than the insen- 
sible plank upon which he stands, that the 
only woman in the world who can make 
his heart throb is watching him from the 
window of the railway carriage. “Can 
he be married again? Can that perfect 
piece of mechanism be my poor impulsive 
Frank’s second choice?” Kate thinks 
pitifully. ‘“‘Oh dear, if it is so, I shall 
have stronger doubts than ever as to the 
truth of the assertion, that marriages are 
made in Heaven!” 

Fortune befriends the Granges again at 
Dublin. Their bourne is Bray, the pretty 
watering-place which has obtained for 
itself the designation of the Brighton of 
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Ireland. Frank’s bourne is beyond Bray, 
at Captain Beilairs’s place, which is set like 
a highly polished gem of civilisation in the 
heart of the wildly beautiful Wicklow 
Mountains. It arranges itself naturally 
enough, and that without much pushing 
or coarse management on the part of Mr. 
Grange, that the well-appointed carriage, 
which Captain Bellairs has sent to meet 
Frank, shall convey them to Bray. The 
horses are well-bred, full of corn and fire, 
and they go off with a dash that sends the 
mud flying around them. Some of it 
spatters Kate, who is standing just outside 
the station door, trying to keep half-a-dozen 
animated rag-bags, who are touting for out- 
side cars, at bay; and, at the same time, 
striving to render up a lucid account of her 
luggage to eager and irrepressible porters. 

Amidst cries of “Come along wid 
yourself,” from various quarters, she finds 
herself aloft at length on what appears to 
her inexperience as a very perilous slope, 
on which she is compelled to assume the 
position of one on a side-saddle that has 
no pummels. Odours that rival in quality 
and quantity those of Cologne, assail her 
on every side, and reluctantly she relin- 
quishes one of her illusions respecting the 
first flower of the earth and the first gem 
of the sea. She has been anticipating the 
spectacle of poverty and perhaps savagery 
in the byways, but in her imagination it 
was poverty and savagery of a picturesque 
order. But here in the highways squalor 
and pallid misery, decay in the rags that 
can never have been clothes, disease in 
the flesh that seems to have lost its life, 
meet her view. 

Between the paroxysms of jerks which 
the motion of the car administers to her 
untutored frame, she sees her light escort 
of little Dublin Arabs, arrayed in holes 
that appear to be lightly linked together 
by a few rotten threads, alternately 
“horooshing ” her palpable efforts to keep 
on this galvanic battery on wheels, and 
imploring her in the name of all the saints 
in the calendar for a penny. Gleams of 
broken windows, of choked-up gutters, 
flash upon her vision from either side. 
But, before she has time to be disheartened 
by all these strange surroundings, she is 
taken with a queer quick double-twist into 
Sackville-street, and landed at the door of 
the hotel at which she has been directed to 
wait until she is sent for by the invalid lady 
to whom she has pawned her time and 
talents for the ensuing twelvemonth. 
At length the summons comes. 


A 


steady-looking old man-servant is shown 
into the room, from the window of which 
she has kept an amused eye upon the 
“ bustle and the raree-show” of the little 
world of Sackville-street. He has brought 
the carriage for her, he says; the open one, 
because Mrs. Durgan thought she would be 
liking to see the sages 8 So she starts un- 
consciously in the wake of the cousin in 
whom she is still so honestly interested, and 
is driven away through miles of verdure 
till the Wicklow hills loom sternly above 
her, and she is set down at a house that 
nestles in a glade that is under the shadow 
of one of them, and that is called by the 
old name of Bray, Breagh Place. 

It is a genuine Elizabethan mansion, 
standing in the midst of such masses of 
greenery as makes clear its claim to be 
one of the fairest portions of the emerald 
isle. ‘The Durgans have been here, 
father and son, since 1600,” the old servant 
tells her; “‘and now the father is dead, and 
my lady has no son to leave it to, and it'll 
go to another name when she leaves us.” 

“ It’s beauty itself,” Kate says warmly ; 
at the same time her heart contracts. She 
has pledged herself to stay here, “if she 
gives satisfaction;” in fact, she has no 
other place to which to turn; but even in 
the first flush of her enthusiastic admira- 
tion, the solitariness of this ‘‘ beauty itself” 
appals her. Then she tries to cast all fear 
and donbt behind her, tries to recal and 
reiterate her determination to do tho- 
roughly, and heartily whatever comes to 
her hand to do, and goes forward with a 
free, unhesitating step into the new life. 

The hall is the key-note which determines 
the tone and tune of the house. This one 
at Breagh Place is arranged so that it gives 
a hearty welcome to every new comer. 
The carpet is nearly covered with the skins 
of stags—fat arm-chairs gape an invitation 
to be sat upon on every side—two or three 
sweet-eyed red setters with white feathered 
legs rise up and stretch themselves lazily, 
and wag affable tails—a wood fire burns 
brightly and lightly, and before it a little 
table is drawn up covered with hot rolls 
and coffee. Huge blue and white china 
vases stand on either side of the hearth 
and on the buffet at the opposite end of 
the room, and these are filled with branches 
of pink monthly roses and long feathery 
fronds of fern. All her love of beauty 
and comfort, of art, and dogs, and flowers, 
surges up in her heart and forces her to 
exclaim that she hopes this may be her 





home for ever. As the words are spoken 
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the door opens. A chair on wheels is run | 
into the room, and a sweet white-faced 
woman with forget-me-not eyes holds a 
cordial hand out to the new comer, and 
endorses her wish that Breagh Place may 
be her home for ever. 

The invalid lady is Mrs. Dargan herself, 
the mistress of the house, and all Kate’s 
preconceived notions as to the fractiousness 
and general habits of self pity which are 
the portions of invalid ladies, vanish at | 
sightofher. Abright-faced brunette with | 
a smiling mouth, and eyes that match that 
mouth fairly, with a clear, ringing, healthy | 
happy voice, and a hearty genial air of | 
being glad that she herself and everybody | 
about her is alive. Her face is a trifle 
pale, as is only natural considering that her 
only exercise for the last eight months | 
has been to be wheeled about in this chair. | 
Bat there is no suspicion of sickliness or 
weariness about her. 

“T wonder that anything so fresh and 
young as you are consented to come and 
seclude yourself in these solitudes with a 
woman who might have been a poor 
paralytic, or a peevish hypochondriac, for 
anything you knew to the contrary,” she 
says to Kate. “I’m the victim—only the 
temporary victim I hope—of an accident. 
My right arm and right leg were badly 
broken some months since, so I can neither 
walk nor write; are you relieved ? ” 

“Infinitely,” Kate says promptly. Then 
she laughs a little confusedly and adds, 

“Perhaps for me it would have been 
better if you had beena peevish hypochon- 
driac, for then I shouldn’t have been inte- 
rested away from my work by you. I 
should hav2 done irksome duty stolidly, 
and gone to my business for pleasure. 
Now with you “i 

“What is your work?” Mrs. Dargan 
interrupts with quick, curious sympathy ; 
and when Kate tells her, she says, 

“*T believe I know someone who knows 
you, Miss Mervyn; I believe——” 

She pauses, and Kate asks, 











“In what ? ” 

“In Fate, Destiny, in—in—oh! in there | 
being something very strange in store for | 
us all; and in turn you must believe that | 
whatever happens to any of us, I am very | 
glad that I have been the means of bring- | 
ing you to dear Ireland.” 

With all her national enthusiasm, Mrs. | 
Durgan, now that Kate’s “ work ” is under- 


stood by her, issues orders from her 
wheeled throne that quickly transform a 
room close to Kate’s bed-room into a 
luxurious little study. 

“If writing is made so easy to me I 
shall never write a line,” Kate tells herself 
as she sits down in the midst of the un- 
accustomed comfort. “And even if I 
succeed in the mere writing, the matter 
produced will be so inferior to the con- 
ditions by which I am surrounded while 
producing it. It’s impossible she can know 
any one who knows me, unless she is one 
of the many my poor fickle Frank adored 
before he adored me. I'll lead up to his 
name by speaking of his plays.” 

She finds her hostess out on a terraced 
flat, in the rear of the house, with a dozen 
dogs leaping and rolling about her, and a 
handsome Irish chestnut mare standing 
by her side, eating bread and sugar from 
her hands, in as docile a way as if it had 
never gone like a wild-cat at a hedge, and 
nearly killed its rider. 

“This lively lady is the cause of my 
present condition,” Mrs. Durgan says, 
patting her pet’s glossy arched neck, “she 
played me false at a stone fence one day, 
and when we were picked up, I was found 
with the broken limbs I just mentioned ; 
but we love each other, don’t we, dear ? ” 

The mare responds by a caressing 
movement of her handsome head, and 
Kate asks— 

“What is her name? the darling! she’s 
like a mare I had once.” 

“She was named by the person who 
gave her to me,” Mrs. Durgan says, 
turning her head away, “he called her 
‘Guinevere.’ ”’ 

A flush that makes her throb passes 
over Kate’s face, but she resolves to make 
no more uncalled-for confidences, and so 
refrains from telling this frank new friend 
of hers what makes the name of Guinevere 
so inexpressibly interesting and dear to her. 
In order to turn the conversation, she says, 
putting her hand on a little table that is lit- 
tered over with journals and magazines, 

“You're fond of current literature, I 
see. Do you happen to have read any 
notices of—or to have seen any of Frank 
Forest’s plays ?” 

“*No—but I have heard of them often 
from a friend of his, my cousin Harry 
Bellairs, who is going to bring him here 
to dinner to-day ! ” 
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